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BANCROFT’S HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES. ° 


THE NORTHMEN IN AMERICA. 


THE first two volumes of Mr. Bancroft’s History of the United 


States from the Discovery of the Continent, the distinguished and 
learned author's last revision, has recently been issued from the 
press of the Messrs. Appleton. This work is universally recog- 
nized as one of the most important contributions to American 
history ; prominent even among the works published in our lan- 
guage, and of no light standing in the literature of the world in 
our century. Few works have gone through so many editions, 
and fewer still have been translated into so many languages, 
and been published in so many different countries. The interest 
attaching to his theme, the ability and literary elegance with 
which he has written the history of the great republic, and the 
reputation and standing of the author, have all contributed to 
enhance its importance. Mr. Bancroft has added new interest to 
his subject; he has given light and shape to the hidden and dis- 
jointed treasures, written and traditional, illustrating our national 
life; he has chiefly and successfully refuted a trite saying among 
Europeans, that America had no history. 

Personally the historian is an object of interest and respect. 
Few instances are known of such a work issued in a revised 
form by an author in the eighty-third year of his age, showing 
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such evidences of unflagging industry and labor, and such un- 
diminished literary taste and elegance of diction. The earlier 
editions of his history, indeed all the editions except the last 
two, made Mr. Bancroft a favorite author among Catholics. His 
pen was among the very first to glow with admiration and 
enthusiasm at the recital of the heroic deeds, sacrifices, labors, 
sufferings, and martyrdom of the early Catholic missionaries, 
who illustrated the beauty, purity, and charity of our church and 
of our faith on the virgin soil of America. Well has he said of 
the Catholic missionaries in America, that their lives had been a 
continual heroism ; their deaths the astonishment of their execu- 
tioners; that massacres never quenched their enthusiasm; that 
they *were not dismayed by barbarism or the martyrdom of their 
brethren; not receding a foot, but, as in a brave army new 
troops press forward to fill the places of the fallen, there was 
never wanting among them heroism and enterprise in behalf of 
‘the cross. It was his pen which, to a great extent, gave shape 
and prominence to this beautiful and Catholic chapter in the 
history of our country and of our church, and which unfolded it 
in sheets of golden eloquence to the perusal of our countrymen 
and of the reading world; and it was his leadership, in this 
fascinating field of historic beauty, which fired the heart and 
inspired the pen of some of our own Catholic writers to follow 
‘in the same noble path, and to continue in greater detail the 
exploration and development of the same historic treasures. 

In all the earlier editions of Mr. Bancroft’s history it was the 
distinctively Catholic chapters that were most attractive and 
interesting. Second in importance and interest to his glowing 
account of the labors, virtues, and martyrdom of the Catholic 
missionaries was his just and honorable tribute to the Catholic 
colony of Maryland, the cradle of civil and religious liberty on 
this continent, the germ of free and equal government, which 
afterwards found development and expansion in the Constitution 
and government of the United States. In colonial Maryland the 
author recognized the fact that she was a Catholic settlement, 
composed chiefly of Catholic colonists; that the government, too, 
was in the hands of Catholics; and he attributed to the Catholic 
proprietary and to his representatives, and to the representatives 
of the Catholic people in legislature assembled, the enactment of 
the law extending religious liberty to all; and that Maryland, in 
an age of persecution and in the midst of persecuting neighbors, 
offered an asylum to Protestants fleeing from Protestant perse- 
cution, who found among Catholics peace and happiness, and 
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who gratefully called their new home the Land of the Sanc- 
tuary. ' 

The earlier editions of Mr. Bancroft’s history, in ten volumes, 
contain ample foot-notes and references to authorities, which 
were of great value to the general reader, and especially to 
scholars, who were thus enabled to trace back the narratives to 
their fountain sources, and verify the facts by historic standards 
and test them by searching criticism. The edition of 1883, now 
in course of issue, after revision by the author, dispenses with all 
foot-notes, references, and authorities, in order to reduce the 
work to six convenient and portable volumes. This is to be 
greatly regretted. The student of history will feel that he is 
entitled to know by what authority the historian supports his 
statements, and will not consent to accept as history the unsup- 
ported narratives of even so respectable an author as Mr. Ban- 
croft. In vain has Mr. Bancroft been nearly fifty years in writ- 
ing and revising his volumes, if the result is to be such unsup- 
ported statements ; if authority is to be sacrificed to the conve- 
nience and economy of six portable volumes in place of the ten 
annotated volumes of the preceding editions. This is more 
especially the case since the reduced edition before us (1883) 
shows great and important changes, omissions, and alterations in 
the matter and substance of the historic narratives; changes, 
omissions, and alterations made by the author himself after fifteen 
previous editions, and without references to historical authorities 
to sustain them. Singularly enough these changes affect sub- 
jects in which Catholics are particularly interested, and affect 
them in an unfavorable and unjust manner. As Catholics we 
challenge the historian to account for them, to explain them, to 
support them with adequate authority. We call upon him to 
inform his readers, throughout the world, what new light he has 
discovered at this late day ; and whether the fifteen earlier edi- 
tions of his work are to be discredited and rejected, though sup- 
ported by ample authorities; and whether full faith and credit 
are claimed for this last edition alone, destitute as it is of foot- 
notes, references, and authorities. We think it is expecting too 
much of an intelligent and inquiring public to cast aside the 
fifteen editions, results of the author’s best and longest study, in 
favor of this last revision. The fifteen editions of Mr. Bancroft’s 
work prior to 1876 are the only ones we recognize as Bancroft’s 
History of the United States. We know of one of his readers, 
who was getting the edition of 1883 as the volumes came out, 
and who, on discovering one volume missing from the old edi- 
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tion he had, immediately sent to Boston for it, to complete his 
set of the old edition, as he was afraid it would go out of print, 
and he would not have a complete edition of Bancroft’s History 
of the United States. We think Mr. Bancroft has mutilated his 
noble’ work; and as we Catholics are affected thereby, we owe it 
to ourselves and to our cause to protest against the mutilation. 
During the period of time—nearly half a century—that Mr. 
Bancroft has been engaged on the History of the United States 
the intelligent and learned world was first startled, and then con- 
vinced, by the recovery and revelation of the testimony, then and 
now relied upon, to prove that our continent was discovered by 
the Northmen in the tenth century, and that the Catholic faith 
and worship were introduced with them five hundred years 
before Columbus planted the cross on the island of San Salvador. 
When Mr. Bancroft’s first edition was commenced and the first 
volume published, in 1834, sufficient was known as to the claims 
of the Northmen as the first of Europeans to visit our shores to 
have challenged his most earnest and careful study and investi- 
gation. In that edition he rejects the claim of the Northmen, 
then supposed to rest mainly on tradition, and adopts the theory 
that the first discoveries made by the Norwegians in Greenland 
were in a high northern latitude, and that Vinland of the North- 
men (now recognized as parts of Rhode Island and Massachu- 
setts) was but another and a more southern portion of the same 
territory. In 1837 the Society of Northern Antiquarians at 
Copenhagen published that royal and splendid work, Axtiguttates 
Americane, which reduced tradition to authentic history and 
gave to the world the indubitable proofs. From that time to the 
present few subjects have received greater attention from the 
learned than the claims of the Northmen as the first of Euro- 
peans to discover the American continent, and floods of light 
have been thrown upon the subject. Mr. Bancroft has taken a 
prominent place among the few, the very few, scholars and his- 
torians of the learned world who espoused the negative side of 
the question and denied the claim of the Northmen. The Worth 
American Review of July, 1874, in a critical notice of Gravier’s 
Discovery of America by the Northmen in the Tenth Century, 
states that Mr. Bancroft represents the extreme negative view of 
this subject. On this subject, as well as on the claim of the 
Catholic colony of Maryland as the authors of religious tolera- 
tion, of enlightened legislation on the inviolability of conscience, 
on this continent, Mr. Bancroft’s history has undergone grave 
and radical changes, alterations, and omissions, so that on both 
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subjects his last edition, revised by the author, discredits all the 
numerous previous editions. It is a singular circumstance that 
Mr. Bancroft’s alterations of the text and matter of his history 
should in two such prominent subjects affect particularly the 
interests of Catholics. We purpose to treat these two subjects 
separately. We take issue with all his editions on the subject of 
the Northmen in America, for Mr. Bancroft has never conceded 
this historic fact and has failed to confront the subject with 
manly labor and criticism. We will treat this branch of our 


protest in the present article, and that of Maryland toleration in 
a subsequent one. 


When the fifteenth edition of Mr. Bancroft’s history was pub- 
lished in 1854 not only had the mass of testimony supporting 
the claims of the Northmen been given to the world, -but the 
works and researches of historical societies in this country, and 
of learned societies in Europe, had greatly added to the bulk and 
weight of the testimony. The vast majority of scholars and an- 
tiquarians had conceded the authenticity of the testimony and . 
its truthfulness, and had recognized the leading facts and results 
claimed. At this period Mr. Bancroft dismissed the subject 
with the following brief allusions to it : 


“The national pride of an Icelandic historian has indeed claimed for 
his ancestors the glory of having discovered the western hemisphere. It is 
said that they passed from their own island to Greenland, and were driven 
by adverse winds from Greenland to the shores of Labrador; that the 
voyage was often repeated; that the coasts of America were extensively 
explored, and colonies established on the shores of Nova Scotia or New- 
foundland. It is even suggested that these early adventurers anchored 
near the harbor of Boston, or in the bays of New Jersey; and Danish an- 
tiquaries believe that Northmen entered the waters of Rhode Island, in- 
scribed their adventures on the rocks of Taunton River, gave the name of 
Vinland to the southeast coasts of New England, and explored the inlets 
of our country as far as Carolina. But the story of the colonization of 
America by Northmen . rests on narratives, mythological in form and 
obscure in meaning; ancient, yet not contemporary. Their chief docu- 
ment is an interpolation in the history of Sturleson, whose zealous cu- 
riosity could hardly have neglected the discovery of a continent. The 
geographical details are too vague to sustain a conjecture ; the accounts 
of the mild winter and fertile soil are, on any modern hypothesis, fictitious 
or exaggerated; the description of the natives applies only to the Es- 
quemeaux, inhabitants of hyperboreal regions; the remark which should 
define the length of the shortest day has received interpretations adapted 
to every latitude from New York to Cape Farewell; and Vinland has been 
sought in all directions, from Greenland and the St. Lawrence to Africa. 
The nation of intrepid mariners whose voyages extended beyond Iceland 
and beyond Sicily, could easily have sailed from Greenland to Labrador ; 
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no clear historic evidence establishes the natural probability that they ac- 
complished the passage.” * 


Again, at page eight, referring to the impression existing in 
Europe that other vast lands or continents existed across the 
Atlantic to the west, Mr. Bancroft writes: 

“Nor is it impossible that some uncertain traditions respecting the re- 
mote discoveries which Icelanders had made in Greenland towards the 
north-west, ‘where the lands did nearest meet,’ should have excited ‘firm 
and pregnant conjectures.’” 

This language.on the part of the historian, though vague, can 
be construed in no other light than as an admission that the 
Icelanders had discovered Greenland. In his first edition of 
1834, as well as in that of 1854, Mr: Bancroft admitted the dis- 
covery of Greenland. The history of Greenland, its discovery 
by the Northmen, its colonization and settlement by them; its 
continued occupation by them and their descendants for a period 
of time greater than the time that the people of the United 
States and their ancestors have, occupied America; the intro- 
duction of the Catholic faith into the country, the erection of a 
cathedral and churches, and a succession of seventeen Catholic 
bishops (a much longer line than the oldest Catholic see in our 
country can yet boast of) are events which no historian can 
either deny or evade; events as well authenticated as any related 
in Bancroft’s History of the United States. It would have been 
too much for even Mr. Bancroft, reluctant and sceptical on all 
questions of pre-Columbian history, to have denied the discovery 
and colonization of Greenland by the Northmen. But is it 
probable, is it possible, that the “intrepid mariners’’ who had 
already passed from Norway to Iceland, from Iceland to Green- 
land, and whose ships and arms had terrified all Europe, and 
who still continued to manifest their love of the sea, of adven- 
ture, of discovery, and of danger, could suddenly have changed 
their nature and their history ; have now failed to find the easy 
and probable lands within their reach, or have rested content with 
“Greenland’s icy mountains,” when more genial lands, teeming 
with grass and flowers and festooned with native grape-vines, 
were within more easy reach? Mr. Bancroft admits that they 
could easily have sailed from Greenland to Labrador, but thinks 
there is “no clear historic evidence” of the fact. Now let us 
ask, Is not the documentary evidence confirmed: firstly, by the 
contemporaneous events and discoveries of the same people in the 
same regions, and by the ease with which the voyage to the 


*Pp. 5 and 6. 
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southern lands could be accomplished from the lands already 
admitted to have been reached by them; and secondly, by the 
probability that the discovery of Greenland would lead to the 
then easy discovery of America? It is conceded that after 
settling in Greenland the Northmen continued to make voyages 
to other lands, and Mr. Bancroft, while admitting that they 
could easily have reached the shores of our country, gives his 
voice in favor of the more improbable theory that they preferred 
the still more inaccessible regions of the ice-bound north to the 
more accessible and inviting regions and natural vineries of the 
south. Professor R. B. Anderson, one of the best informed and 
most enterprising Scandinavian scholars of our age, now pro- 
fessor of the Scandinavian languages in the University of Wis- 
consin, a personal friend and correspondent of the present writer, 
justly argues in his able little work on this subject that,“ the 
discovery of Greenland was a natural consequence of the set- 
tlement of Iceland, just as the discovery of America afterward 
was a natural consequence of the settlement of Greenland.” 
Between the western part of Iceland and the eastern part of 
Greenland there is a distance of only forty-five geographical 
miles. A casual glance at any of our school-maps will clearly 
show that the transition from Greenland to Labrador, from La- 
brador to Newfoundland, from Newfoundland to Nova Scotia, 
and from Nova Scotia to the coast of New England, were but 
easy and consequential passages'in the onward progress of these 
intrepid mariners. 

Scarcely a book can be opened that does not treat of this in- 
teresting subject. There is scarcely a magazine of general lit- 
erature in our language, published either in Great Britain or the 
United States, that does not contain numerous articles on the 
subject, and as an illustration of this we refer our readers to two 
of the leading serials, selected at random from our library for 
this reference, one Catholic and the other Protestant, viz., the 
Dublin Review, published in London, and the North American Re- 
view, published formerly in Boston and now in New York, in 
both of which numerous articles will be found in which the dis- 
covery of America by the Northmen is treated as authentic his- 
tory. Appleton’s Cyclopedia would not be complete without an 
article under this head, and the discovery and colonization of 
Greenland as detailed by the Icelandic writings once conceded, 
that of Vinland follows: “ This [the discovery of Greenland] led, 
according to the Icelandic Sagas, to the discovery of the mainland 
of America by Bjarni, son of Herjulf,in the year 986.” Even 
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the ordinary school-books of our country give this event to our 
children as a part of authentic history, as witness one among 
many, Young Folks’ History of the United States, by T. Wentworth 
Higginson, Boston, 1875, in which, after giving the story of 
the Northmen, the opinion is expressed that the Vinland of the 
Northmen was on the American continent. As Mr. Bancroft’s 
work purports to bea history of the United States of America 
“from the discovery of the continent,” it puts in issue on its very 
title-page the question we are now discussing, viz., When was 
America first discovered? A work issued since Mr. Bancroft’s 
edition of 1854, and before the author’s last revised edition, 1883, 
a history of the United States, bearing the honored name of Wil- 
liam Cullen Bryant, and of his learned and researchful friend and 
relative Sidney. Howard Gay, appeared in 1876, which bears a 
title equally significant with that of Bancroft’s history, and ap- 
parently taking up the gauntlet thrown down by him, as follows: 
A Popular History of the United States, from the first Discovery of 
the Western Hemisphere by the Northmen to the end of the first Cen- 
tury of the Union of the States. 

It cannot be said that Mr. Bancroft’s works have kept pace 
with the age, or that his recent labors have improved his ori- 
ginal task. If the order in which his sixteen editions have been 
issued were reversed, so as to make the author’s last revision of 
1883 change places with the original edition of 1834, and the cen- 
tennial edition, 1876, were referred back to 1776, the dates would 
be more appropriate. 

Here we must note the great changes and omissions made by 
Mr. Bancroft in the text of his work on the subject we are dis- 
cussing, for in the edition of 1883 he omits all the foregoing 
passages ; no mention even is made of the alleged discovery of 
America by the Northmen, and the only reference made even to 
Greenland dismisses that great discovery and colonization as 
mere “uncertain ” traditions, which are given as a possible part 
of the data influencing the faith of Columbus in the existence 
of land to the west. He says: “Nor is it impossible that some 
uncertain traditions respecting the remote discoveries which Ice- 
landers had made in Greenland towards the northwest, ‘ where 
the lands nearest meet,’ should have excited firm and pregnant 
conjectures.” Thus, while scarcely a work on America or Scan- 
dinavia issues from the American or European presses that does 
not treat copiously on the subject, while the entire magazine and 
serial literature of both hemispheres teems with it, while the 
issue, ceasing to be a learned one, has become a part of our paro- 
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chial and common school education, a great work, the History of 
the United States of America from the Discovery of the Continent, by 
our most eminent historian, is issued from a leading press in the 
western metropolis, and contains not a word on the subject of the 
discovery of America by the Northmen in the tenth century! 
The author ignores the whole period of time between Aristotle 
and Columbus, and condenses the contents of the opening passages 
of his first chapter into the statement that “Columbus, taught 
by Aristotle, discovers the New World.” The profound re- 
spect which we entertain for the gifted and venerable author 
prevents us from animadverting, as we would otherwise feel in- 
clined, on the mutilation of his works. Can it be that Mr. Ban- 
croft felt the embarrassment of his earlier admissions that the 
Northmen had discovered and colonized Greenland, and the im- 
possibility of admitting that and in the same work denying the dis- 
covery by them of America? Can it be that, after having denied 
the latter, he preferred to deny the former even in the face of 
the historic world, or, what is equivalent to such denial, refer in 
a casual way to mere “ uncertain traditions of remote discove- 
ries’ only of Icelanders in Greenland ? 

We yield to no one in our admiration and veneration for the 
character and services of Columbus. Mr. Bancroft views him 
as a great historical character, as the great admiral, as a leading 
and pre-eminent benefactor of his race in the temporal order. 
We view him as all this, and vastly more. We regard him as 
a man of God; a member of the same communion in the faith 
with ourselves; one with whom we could go hand-in-hand with 
thanksgiving to shed our blood for that faith ; we view him as 
the great lay missionary of our church; we view him as a saint ; 
and we unite with millions of Catholics in petitioning the Holy 
See to grant the process for his canonization. We love historic 
truth and justice. The present writer has elsewhere recorded 
his appreciation of Columbus; and after recognizing the claims 
of the Northmen and recording the visit of a Norse bishop of 
the church, the first to tread the soil of our republic, and after 
placing the name of Bishop Eric at the head of the honored list 
of American bishops, he said: “ A long period of undisturbed 
paganism followed. But in the fifteenth century the genius of 
Columbus, stimulated and enlightened by his Catholic devotion 
and faith, presented a new world to Christendom, and the cross 
of salvation gleamed upon both continents of our hemisphere.” * 


* Clarke’s Lives of the Deceased Bishops of the Catholic Church in the United States, vol. i, 
Pp. vii, 
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Appreciation for Columbus, in which we enthusiastically con- 
cur, is eloquently expressed by the late Mr. Edward Everett, in 
a learned article admitting and detailing the full historic claim of 
the Northmen, in the following passages : * 


“ No single event in the history of civilization is of equal importance 
with the discovery of America; and among the individuals of our race, 
whose character and achievements have raised them to fame, there is none 
perhaps more illustrious than Christopher Columbus. What can a mortal 
man do which approaches so near the work of his Creator as to bring an 
unknown world to the knowledge of his fellow-men? Who among the sons 
of men has equalled this great exploit ?~-not by casualty and happy coin- 
cidences, but with counsel aforethought, on well-weighed grounds, deliber- 
ately reasoned out and carried into execution, not under the smiles of pa- 
tronizing greatness and with the aid of power, but buffeting, toiling, begging 
his way to success and glory unmatched. The formation of such a character, 
the march of such an understanding, in the conception and accomplish- 
ment of its great undertaking, are worthy subjects of inquiry. No tale of 
fiction equals in interest the simple narrative of the adventures of Colum- 
bus ; and if one wishes to go farther, and retrace the steps by which he was 
led to the illustrious vision of 'a voyage to the East Indies by a western 
route—the vision which resulted in the discovery of a new world—he will 
find himself engaged in researches of the most curious and instructive 
character. 

«Columbus inherited an elder brother’s share—a double portion—of 
the estate of great men—envy; envy which nothing could disarm, shame 
down, or satiate. His brilliant success excited inappeasable hatred, on the 
part of those who were or were not rivals for the glory and profit of nauti- 
cal adventure. They resisted him in the outset; hung like a mill-stone 
round his neck in his progress; and poisoned the cup of his enjoyment, to 
the last drop. They reversed the benediction; they turned into bitter 
ashes the beauty of his achievement, which had enabled Spain to stretch 
her jurisdiction, like the arch of heaven, over half the globe; and instead 
of the garment of praise, they scourged him home from his world-discov- 
ery, clothed in the spirit of heaviness. Before his voyage was undertaken 
every imaginable obstacle was thrown in his way. After it was accom- 
plished, while the attempt could be made with any degree of plausibility, 
the reality of his discovery was denied. When that attempt was baffled by 
the innumerable proofs which poured in (to the astonishment and admi- 
ration of Spain and all Europe) of the certain discovery of mighty regions 
beyond the ocean, whose inhabitants, animals, and plants differed widely 
from those of the other hemisphere, then the heartless creatures turned 
round and maintained that the glorious old admiral had learned it all from 
books and elder navigators. Nor was it a life-estate alone which he held 
in the malice of his foes. It descended with his name. A perverse and 
wicked cruelty pursued the very blood of him who gave a new world to 
Castile and Leon. But all these poor attempts to blight a peérless repu- 
tation have for ages been buried in the forgotten tombs of their forgotten 
authors.” 


* North American Review, January, 1838, p. 162. 
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The Northmen were the most intrepid people known in 
modern history. Descended from a race that in early times 
migrated from Asia; traversed Europe, fighting their way, until 
they reached the shores of the sea, and made Denmark their 
home and their nation; thence they overran Norway and 
Sweden. Iceland is discovered and colonized by them, and the 
Ultima Thule of the ancients becomes the cradle of a new stock 
and a dependence of the mother-country. They were a people 
of no inferior attainments. Energy of character, unflinching 
courage, daring beyond any sense of danger or of fear, indomit- 
able perseverance, love of adventure, strife, and conquest, intel- 
lectual quickness and intuitive perception, and a certain tradi- 
tional culture in the midst of the rudest barbarism, were leading 
traits in the make-up of this remarkable people. They were the 
incarnation of personal will, brute force, and fanaticism. Nor- 
way was a country peculiarly favorable to the development of 
this sturdy race. The waters of Norway, flowing over a mag- 
netic sand and springing from the detritus of oxidulated rocks, 
are believed by Dipping and Gravier to have imparted an ex- 
traordinary energy of character to the inhabitants, who, in drink- 
ing them, imbibed iron, so to speak, with the draught. The 
coasts of Norway, indented with arms of the sea, gave a sea- 
faring direction to this energy, and developed in them the most 
hardy mariners of the world. They were the bravest of the 
brave. They were strangers to fear either of man or demon, or 
even of their own heathen divinities. They were taught from 
childhood to court danger, hardship, privation, sufferings, ad- 
venture, and even death ; and to rejoice in the encounter. Their 
ships, rather than their houses, were their castles. Not only did 
they overrun northern Europe by their arms; but now they be- 
came the scourge of the high seas, and the terror of all nations 
accessible by water. Well did they earn the name of sea-kings. 
Piracy was their favorite pastime. The women partook of the 
fierce character of the men. No Northman could win their 
hearts and hands unless he was intrepid in the midst of the clash 
ofarms. The monarchs of all Europe trembled in their palaces 
at the mention of their name. Their outrages were not confined 
to northern seas. They overran a large portion of -England ; 
wrested Normandy, the fairest province of France, from the 
French king ; conquered a considerable portion of Belgium, and 
made extensive inroads into Spain. Under the leadership of 
Robert Guiscard they mastered Sicily and lower Italy in the 
eleventh century, and maintained their conquests for years. - In 
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the Crusades they led the van of the chivalry of Europe in res- 
cuing the Holy Sepulchre, and ruled over Antioch under Bohe. 
mund, the son of Guiscard. The countries of the Mediterranean 
were a favorite field for their depredations. Their unequalled 
ships passed through the pillars of Hercules, their columns de- 
vastated the fair fields of classic Greece, and we see them swing- 
ing their two-edged battle-axes in the streets of Constantinople, 
laying the foundations of the Russian Empire. The old Norse 
Vikings sailed up the rivers Rhine, Scheldt, the Seine and Loire, 
conquering Cologne and Aachen, where, as Professor Anderson 
expresses it, “they turned the emperor’s palace into a stable, fill- 
ing the heart of even the great Charlemagne with dismay... . 
They carved their mystic runes upon the marble lion in the 
harbor of Athens, in commemoration of their conquest of that 
city,” just as they are said to have left their runic inscriptions 
upon the rocks of America, in commemoration of their visits to 
our shores. In ship-building and navigation they exhibited the 
utmost skill. It has been remarked by several authors that, with 
such natural characteristics and development, they were the 
most likely people in the world to discover America in the tenth 
century, the period of their greatest enterprise. When they 
turned their direction westward, made Iceland and Greenland 
their colonies, it would have been strange indeed had they not 
pushed onward to the coasts of America. 

In their literature the Northmen were equally remarkable. 
Poetry, represented by the Skalds, and history, represented by 
the Sagamen, went hand-in-hand from the most ancient times. 
The poets and historians accompanied their armies inland and 
their navies at sea. Rude and untutored as the masses were, 
they were not without a certain intellectual stimulus. Memory 
and tradition were at first, and until their conversion to Chris- 
tianity about the year 1000, the vehicles for their strange and 
unique literature. The ancient custom of preserving family, in- 
dividual, and general histories, and of reciting them from memory 
in public, gave rise to and fostered this peculiar literature. 

The following passages from the pen of Mr. George W. Da- 
sent, the best Icelandic scholar in England, known as the editor 
of Cleasby's Icelandic Dictionary, and translator of several of 
the Sagas, will serve to inform our readers as to the true char- 
acter of the Norse literature, and as to the genuineness and re- 
liability of the Sagas, upon which, as historical writings, the 
claim of the Northmen, after the most ancient traditions, rests as 
the first of Europeans to discover, explore, and visit our coasts: 
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“What isa Saga? A Saga is a story or telling in prose, sometimes 
mixed with verse. There are many kinds of Sagas, of all degrees of truth. 
There are mythical Sagas, in which the wondrous deeds of the heroes of 
old time, half gods and half men, as Sigurd and Ragnar, are told as they 
were handed down from father to son in the traditions of the Northern 
race. . . . These are all more or less trustworthy, and in general far 
worthier of belief than much that passes for the early history of other 
races, Again, there are Sagas relating to Iceland, narrating the lives and 
feuds and ends of mighty chiefs, the heads of great families which dwelt 
in this or that district of Iceland, These were told by men who lived on 
the very spot, and told with a minuteness and exactness as to time and 
place that will bear the strictest examination. . 


“ But it is an old saying that a story never loses in telling, and so we 
may expect it must have been with this story; for in the facts which the 
Saga-teller related he was bound to follow the narrations of those who 
had gone before him, and if he swerved to or-fro in this respect public 
opinion and notorious fame were there to check and contradict him... . 

“There can be no doubt that it was considered a grave offence to pub- 
lic morality to tell a Saga untruthfully. Respect to friends and enemies 
alike, when they were dead and gone, demanded that the history of 
their lives, and especially of their last moments, should be told as the 
events actually happened.” 

The Sagas were reduced to writing soon after the conver- 
sion of the Northmen to Christianity, which took place about 
the year 1000. What heretofore was oral tradition, now, under 
the culture of letters introduced by the priests and monks of the 
Christian Church, became written history. As an instance taken 
from many, we would mention Thorfinn’s Saga, one of the prin- 
cipal documents and sources from which are taken the narratives 
of the voyages of the Northmen to our continent. This Saga 
must have been composed about the year 1007, when Thorfinn 
returned to Iceland and Norway from Greenland, and from his 
voyages to the lands and coasts now embraced within the boun- 
daries of the United States. Indeed, the oral recital of his voy- 
ages was contemporaneous with the events, and their reduction 
to writing must have taken place soon after the occurrences 
themselves. There is little room here for oral transmission. 
The same may be said, to a greater or less degree, of the other 
Sagas relating to our continent, since the sacred scribes in the 
monasteries were then at hand ready and zealous for their tasks, 
at and during the very periods of the transactions to be related, 
and, as we will see hereafter, these Sagas were all preserved and 
found at a recent period in an ancient Icelandic monastery. 

These Sagas, ‘or Icelandic histories, bear within themselves 
intrinsic evidences of their genuineness and truthfulness. The 
style is simple and direct. They embody the ideas and even the 
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superstitions of the race and of the age. Christianity was then 
a new faith to the Northmen, most of those engaged in the 
earliest voyages to our shores were not yet converted to the 
faith, and whatever of superstition is found in the Sagas is of 
pagan origin and kind. The Rev. B. F. De Costa, a Scandina. 
vian scholar, has remarked that “the Sagas are as free from 
superstition and imaginations as any other religious narratives 
of that age, and just as much entitled to belief.’ Inconsistencies 
and contradictions on minor points are justly to be looked for in 
such narratives, and their presence tends rather to confirm than 
discredit them, since they agree and mutually sustain each other 
on the more important points. 

As already remarked, the oral narratives were reduced to 
writing by the Christian monks shortly after and during the 
conversion of the Northmen to Christianity. The monks had no 
motive for falsification or forgery, and their fidelity and truthful. 
ness in reducing the Sagas to writing cannot be questioned. 
The manuscripts containing the Sagas relating to America were 
found in the remarkable and celebrated Codex Flatétensis, a work 
that was finished, as Mr. De Costa remarks in his Pre-Colum- 
bian Discovery of America, in 1387, or, at the latest, 1395. “ This 
collection, made with the greatest care and executed in the 
highest style of art, is preserved in its integrity in the archives 
of Copenhagen. These manuscripts were for a time supposed to 
be lost, but were ultimately found safely lodged within their 
repository in the monastery library of the island of Flato, from 
whence they were transferred to Copenhagen with a large quan- 
tity of other literary material collected from various localities.” 

These Sagas were given to the world by the Royal Society 
of Northern Antiquarians at Copenhagen in 1837, by the pub- 
lication of a volume-truly grand and royal in style, size, and 
character, compiled by the learned Rafn, and entitled Axtigui- 
tates Americana, sive Scriptores Septentrionales Rerum Ante-Colum- 
bianarum in America. In this great work, of which the present 
writer obtained a copy from Copenhagen, one of three or four 
copies in America, the Sagas are given in the original Norse 
text, in modern Danish, and in classical Latin. Fac-similes of 
portions of the Sagas are also given, showing them to have been 
executed in the finest style of the medizval monastic illuminated 
manuscripts. They bear numerous intrinsic evidences of their 
genuineness. Indeed, so completely and inseparably are the 
accounts of the voyages to our shores incorporated in the whole 
composition of these Sagas that interpolation was impossible. 
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We propose here to give our readers a passage from one of 
the Sagas found in the Codex Flatéiensis, and published in Antz- 
guitates Americane, as a sample only of these singular and inter- 
esting writings. It relates to the voyage of Biarne to our shores, 
the time of which is fixed by the fact that Biarne sailed the same 
season that his father settled in Greenland, which was in the 
year 985. The coasts visited by Biarne, as related in the follow- 
ing Saga, are identified as those stretching from Newfoundland 
to Massachusetts. The verses in the extract constitute the first 
Christian song extant in connection with this period of Ameri- 
can history. 


“Heriulf was the son of Bard, Heriulf’s son, who was a relation of 
Ingolf the Landnamsman. Ingolf gave Heriulf land between Vog and 
Reikianes. Heriulf dwelt first at Dropstock. His wife was called Thor- 
gird, and their son was called Biarne. He wasa promising young man. 
In his earliest youth he had a desire to go abroad, and he soon gathered 
property and reputation; and was by turns a year abroad and a year with 
his father. Biarne was soon in possession of a merchant ship of his own. 
The last winter [A.D. 985] while he was in Norway, Heriulf prepared to go 
to Greenland with Eric, and gave up his dwelling. There was a Christian 
man belonging to the Hebrides along with Heriulf, who composed the lay 
called the Hafgerdingar Song, in which is this stave: 


‘May He whose hand protects so well 
The simple monk in lonely cell, 

And o’er the world upholds the sky, 
His own blue hall, still stand me by.’ 


Heriulf* settled at Heriulfness [A.D. 985], and became a very distinguished 
man. Eric Red took up his abode at Bratthalid, and was in great consid- 
eration, and honored by all. These were Eric’s children: Leif, Thorvorld, 
and Thorstein; and his daughter was called Freydis. She was married to 
aman called Thorvald; and they dwelt at Gardar, which is now a bishop's 
seat. She was a haughty, proud woman, and he was but a mean man. 
She was much given to gathering wealth. The people of Greenland were 
heathen at this time. Biarne came over (to Greenland) the same summer 
[A.D. 985] with his ship to the strand which his father had sailed abroad 
from in the spring. He was much struck with the news, and would not 
unload his vessel. When hiscrew asked him what he intended to do, he 
replied that he was resolved to follow his old custom by taking up his 
winter abode with his father. ‘So I will steer for Greenland, if you will go 
with me.’ They one and all agreed to go with him. Biarne said: ‘Our 
voyage will be thought foolish, as none of us have been on the Greenland 
sea before.’ Nevertheless they set out to sea as soon as they were ready, 
and sailed for three days, until they lost sight of the land they left. But 
when the wind failed, a north wind with fog set in, and they knew not 
where they were sailing to; and this lasted many days. At last they saw 
the sun, and could distinguish the quarters of the sky ; so they hoisted sail 
* The places now mentioned are well known places in Greenland history. 
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again, and sailed a whole day and night, when they made land. They 
spoke among themselves what this land could be, and Biarne said that, in 
his opinion, it could not be Greenland. On the question, if he should sail 
nearer to it, he said: ‘It is my advice that-we sail close up to the land,’ 
They did so, and they saw that the land was without mountains, was 
covered with woods, and that there were small hills inland. They left the 
land on the larboard side, and had their sheet on the land side. Then they 
sailed two days and nights before they got sight of land again. They 
asked Biarne if they thought this could be Greenland; but he gave his 
opinion that the land was no more Greenland than the land they had seen 
before. ‘For on Greenland, it is said, there are great snow mountains,’ 
They soon came near to the land, and saw that it was flat and covered with 
trees. Now, as the wind fell, the ship’s people talked of its being advisable 
to make for the land; but Biarne could not agree to it. They thought that 
they would need wood and water; but Biarne said: ‘ Ye are not in want of 
either.’ And the men blamed him for this. He ordered them to hoist the 
sail, which was done. They now turned the ship’s bow from thé land, and 
kept the sea for three days and nights, with a fine breeze from southwest. 
Then they saw a third land, which was high and mountainous, and with 
snowy mountains. Then they asked Biarne if he would land here; but he 
refused altogether. ‘For in my opinion this land is not what we want.’ 
Now they let the sails stand and kept along the land, and saw it was an 
island. Then they turned from the land and stood out to sea with the 
same breeze ; but the gale increased, and Biarne ordered a reef to be taken 
in, and not to sail harder than the ship and her tackle could easily bear. 
After sailing three days and nights they made, the fourth time, land; and 
when they asked Biarne if he thought this was Greenland or not, Biarne 
replied: ‘This is most like what has been told me of Greenland; and here 
we shall take to the land.’ They did so, and came to the land in the 
evening, under a ness, where they found a boat. On this ness dwelt 
Biarne’s father, Heriulf; and from that it is called Heriulfness, Biarne 
went to his father’s, gave up sea-faring, and after his father’s death con- 
tinued to dwell there when at home.” 


The following references and answers to Mr. Bancroft’s views 
are from the work of Mr. De Costa * already referred to: 


“The fact that Mr. Bancroft has in times past expressed opinions in 
opposition to this view will hardly have weight with those persons familiar 
with the subject. When that writer composed the first chapter of his 
History of the United States he might have been excused for setting down 
the Icelandic narratives as shadowy fables; but with all the knowledge 
shed upon the subject at present, we have a right to look for something 
better. It is, therefore, unsatisfactory to find him perpetuating his early 
views in each successive edition of his work, which show the same know- 
ledge of the subject betrayed at the beginning. He tells us that these 
voyages ‘rest on narratives mythological in form and odscure in meaning, 
which certainly cannot be the case. Furthermore they are not contem- 
porary; which is true even with regard to Mr. Bancroft’s own work. 
Again, ‘the chief document is an interpolation in the history of Sturle- 


* Pre-Columbian Discovery of America, General Introduction, xliii. 
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son.’ This cannot be true in the sense intended, for Mr. Bancroft conveys 
the idea that the principal narrative first appeared in Sturleson’s history 
when published at a date day. It is indeed well known that one version, 
but not the principal version, was interpolated in Peringskiéld’s edition of 
Sturleson'’s Hetmskringla printed at Copenhagen. But Bancroft teaches 
that these relations are of a modern date,.while it is well known that they 
were taken verbatim from Codex Flatézensis, finished in the year 1395. Heis 
much mistaken in supposing that the northern antiquarians think any 
more highly of the narratives in question because they once happened to 
be printed in connection with Sturleson’s great work. He tells us that 
Sturleson ‘could hardly have neglected the discovery of a continent,’ 
ifsuch an event had taken place. But this, it should be remembered, 
depends upon whether or not the discovery was considered of any particular 
importance. This does mot appear to have been the case. ,The fact is 
nowhere dwelt upon for the purpose of exalting the actors. Besides, 
as Laing well observes, the discovery of land at the west had nothing 
to do with his subject, which was the history of the kings of Nor- 
way. The discovery of America gave rise to a little traffic, and nothing 
more. Moreover, the kings of Norway took no part, were not the patrons 
of the navigators, and had no influence whatever in instigating a single 
voyage. Mr. Bancroft’s last objection is that Vinland, the place discov- 
ered, ‘has been sought in all directions, from Greenland and the St. Law- 
rence to Africa.’ This paragraph also conveys a false view of the subject, 
since the location of Vinland was as well known to the Northmen as the 
situation of Iceland, with which island they had uninterrupted communi- 
cation. It is to be earnestly hoped that in the next edition Mr. Bancroft 
may be persuaded to revise his unfounded opinions.” 


Two editions of Mr. Bancroft’s work have been published since 
the above was written, the Centennial and the Author's Last Re- 
vision, without realizing Mr. De Costa’s hope. 

In an affair of so much importance and interest to Americans, 
and to the civilized world, it is a matter of some curiosity as 
well as of some moment to canvass the prevailing sentiments of 
authors and of learned and literary men as to the authenticity of 
the Sagas, their truthfulness, and as to the claim of the North- 
men. Prof. Anderson, of the University of Wisconsin, has per- 
formed this task with industry and ability. He cites one hun- 
dred and twenty-seven works treating on the subject, and of 
these one hundred and thirteen give their judgment in favor of 
the claim of the Northmen; nine, including Washington Irving, 
are in doubt; and only five, including Mr. Bancroft, cast their 
judgment in the negative. Among the authors casting their 
judgments in the affirmative are such illustrious names as Adam 
of Bremen, Grotius, Torfzeus, Mallet, Crantz, Benjamin Franklin, 
Malte-Brun, Wheaton, Alexander von Humboldt, Edward Ever- 
ett, Rafn, Bryant, Hubert Howe Bancroft, and many others. 

VOL, XXXVII.—47 
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It would be interesting and instructive to give quotations from 
several of the learned men above named, and to let them speak 
for themselves upon so attractive a subject, but we must confine 
ourselves to brief quotations from a very few. 

Adam of Bremen, one of the most learned and enterprising 
divines of our church in the eleventh century, wrote an ecclesi- 
astical history in four books, about the year 1075, the materials 
for which he collected by travelling as well as by study. He 
visited in person Sweno, King of Denmark, and attached to his 
fourth book is a geographical sketch, De Situ Dania, in which 
he gives the following passage from his conversation with the 
king. ‘ Besides, it was stated [by the king] that a region had by 
many been discovered in that ocean, which was called Winland, 
because vines grew there spontaneously, producing excellent 
wine ; for that fruits not planted grow there of their own accord 
we know, not by false rumor, but by the certain testimony of the 
Danes.” This passage is singularly confirmed by a passage from 
the Saga of Eric the Red, published in the Axtiguitates Ameri- 
cane, which gives an account of Eric’s son Leif’s voyage to Vin- 
land, in which he was accompanied by a German named Tyrker, 
who, having wandered from his companions on the shores, re- 
turned after some time loaded with wild grapes, and elated by 
his discovery. It was from this circumstance that Leif called the 
country Vinland. 

Malte-Brun, the celebrated geographer, after giving an ac- 
count of the traditions relating to the Northmen’s visits to our 
shores, adds: “ To entertain a doubt of the truth of accounts so 
simple and probable would be an excess of scepticism ; and if we 
admit them, it is in vain to look for Vinland, except on the coast 
of North America. That part of the world, then, was discovered 
by Europeans five centuries before Columbus ; and this discov- 
ery, the first of which there is historical proof, was not perhaps 
wholly unknown to the bold and skilful Genoese, who first suc- 
ceeded in opening a continuous communication between the two 
hemispheres.” * 

Alexander von Humboldt, one of the most illustrious names 
in the annals of literature and science, in his Examen Critique de 
!’ Histoire de la Géographie du Nouveau Continent, gives a synopsis of 
the evidence contained in the Sagas, and asserts with great con- 
fidence that the Northmen discovered America. He then adds: 
“In this class of events, as in others of a more remote antiquity, 
we know, so to say, the masses—the reality of the communications 


* Malte-Brun, Aitstotre de la Géographie, p. 335. 
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between Greenland and the American Continent, but the detail of 
the events is vague, and often in appearance extraordinary. It 
is only the learned of Denmark and Norway who can remove 
those contradictions of dates and distances, those doubts on the 
direction and length of the voyages, which present themselves on 
the face of the spots described in the Sagas.” * 

In the passages we have given in this article from Bancroft 
and from Humboldt the reader can but observe the difference in 
the methods of reasoning adopted respectively by them and the 
great difference in the results. Humboldt’s method is compre- 
hensive ; he views the whole field of inquiry, and examines it in 
the light of contemporaneous history, of science, and of the litera- 
ture extant on the subject; and by means of the collation and 
comparison of facts and circumstances, and by weighing evidence 
and detecting where the preponderance exists, he is not deterred 
by minor details and trifling discrepancies from appreciating 
what is real. Mr. Bancroft’s method, on the contrary, is circum- 
scribed and short-sighted; he is nervous on the subject, he is 
frightened at the details and discrepancies on minor points of 
fact into losing sight of the main facts, and of the grand results ; 
he is thinking too much of his own reputation, and is frightened 
at the possibility of a blunder on his part. He does not bravely 
meet the question, Is all this reconcilable with any other theory 
than that of the discovery of America by the Northmen? 

We will conclude this article with the following passage from 
the North American Review of July, 1874: 


“ The Sagas may, then, be accepted as authentic historical records. A 
detailed examination of them would result in almost complete proof of 
Norse visits to America. . . . If one takes a map of North America, it will 
be seen at once that a vessel starting from Cape Farewell and steering 
almost due south would make the coast of Newfoundland, possibly Labra- 
dor. The first land made by the Norsemen after leaving Greenland was 
Helluland, distinguished by its rocky appearance, like the northern New- 
foundland coast. Farther to the south the mext shores would be those of 
Nova Scotia, a thickly-wooded country, and called by the Norsemen Mark- 
land. Several days of open water and Cape Cod or Cape Kiarlarnes would 
be reached. The description of this cape in the Sagas, where it is fre- 
quently mentioned, corresponds perfectly with Cape Cod. The features of 
the shores are accurately described, long stretches of flats, and sand dunes 
rising up behind them. To the south of this cape a bay was entered by 
the Norsemen, and named from its numerous currents, for which Buzzard’s 
Bay is remarkable. The large island covered with the eggs of sea-birds 
lies in the southern part of this bay. The long beaches of Martha’s Vine- 
yard and Nantucket are famous to-day, as in the tenth century, for large 


* Examen Critique, etc,, tom. ii. p. 102. 
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quantities of sea-fowls’ eggs. In this country wild grapes grow in great 
profusion. Even supposing great changes of climate, this fact may be 
fairly taken to exclude Greenland and Labrador, in both of which coun- 
tries wild grapes would be an anomaly. Grapes do grow, however, in 
Rhode Island. Examples might be multiplied. It is a very strong case of 
cumulative evidence. Vinland must have been some portion of the east- 
ern coast of the American continent. Nothing, then, is more likely than 
that the Norsemen visited New England. The descriptions in the Sagas 
coincide exactly with the southeastern coast of Rhode Island and Massa- 
chusetts. The Sagas are in the main certainly accurate and truthful. If 
these premises are admitted, and it seems impossible to deny them, the 
visits of the Norsemen are sufficiently well proved. It seems unnecessary 
to state a proposition which appears so obvious; but when the Norse 
visits are rejected 2 toto by so high an authority as Mr. Bancroft, it is not, 
perhaps, altogether useless to insist upon -this evidence. . . . The Sagas are 
in the main exact, according to Mr. Dasent, and the identification of 
various places is often so obvious that it affords fair evidence to support 
the argument drawn from these sources. One important point is made in 
this notice (orth American Review of July, 1869, notice of a book by Mr. 
De Costa) which offers strong proof of the value of the Sagas. The Sagas 
of Thorfinn and those of the sons of Eric are of unquestionably distinct 
origin, and yet they agree in many of the minutest details.” 


It seems unwarrantable in Mr. Bancroft, first, to deny i toto 
what was so obvious to such numbers of learned critics, his- 
torians and geographers ; and secondly, after the accumulation of 
evidence and authority to support the affirmative, that he should 
in his Centennial edition, 1876, and Author’s Last Revision, 1883, 
ignore the whole subject. It is a part of the history of this con- 
tinent, and of the United States, that such a claim of discovery 
has been seriously made, is supported by the vast majority of re- 
spectable authorities, and is supported by tradition, written docu- 
ments, and monumental remains. Under such circumstances 
how can an historian consistently be silent on the subject? Mr. 
Bancroft does not even inform his readers of the existence of 
the Sagas, and leaves them without knowledge that such a claim 
exists. 

In a future article we hope to give an historical outline of 
what the Northmen did accomplish in America. In our next 
review of Mr. Bancroft’s history we hope to show that Mary- 
land was a Catholic colony, and that religious toleration was, 
first, its cherished policy and custom; and, second, its statute 
law. 
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“THOUGHT IS FREE.” 


THERE are a number of sayings quoted triumphantly by the 
experienced orator in our legislative halls or courts of justice, or 
by the stump-speaker on the political rostrum at election times, 
or by the youthful disputant in the debating society. These 
sayings are treated as the heirlooms of the consummate wisdom 
of our forefathers, as statements to be admitted at once and with- 
out protest or qualification, as principles so clear and evident 
to every reasonable mind that if any one were to attempt to call 
them into doubt or suspicion he would be looked upon as hope- 
lessly and irreparably insane. And there is some sense in which 
these principles must be true, or else we could not account for 
their immense popularity. Yet they are most generally quoted 
in a sense so directly opposite to the true one, in support of pro- 
positions so erroneous and absurd, in aid of theories so extrava- 
gant, as to render them more dangerous by far than any clear, 
open error of the worst nature and of the most heinous conse- 
quences. Hence the necessity for an educated person to define 
the true meaning of such popular sayings in order to fix the 
limits beyond which they cease to be true. 

We shall first examine the one at the head of the article, 
“Thought is Free.” How often have we heard it quoted in 
every sense but the true one? And to enable our readers to 
understand easily our analysis we shall make use of the plainest 
possible method. We will suppose, then, that there is a great 
difference between thinking and not thinking. In the first place 
I am doing something, in the second I am doing nothing. I am 
not too hasty, then, in assuming that thought is an operation of 
some kind or other. The question arises, then, What is it that 
performs this operation? And I may presume it to be conceded 
that thought is an operation of the mind or intellect. 

But what kind of operation is ‘it? When an object is exhi- 
bited before me it makes an impression on my senses; that im- 
pression is carried by means of the nerves to the brain; from the 
brain that sensible phenomenon or phantasm passes in some 
mysterious way into the imagination, and by the imagination 
it is presented to the intellect. The latter purifies that impres- 
sion or image, so to speak; it strips it of all individual clothing, as 
it were, and gets at the kernel of the thing—that is, at the real es- 
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sence of the thing that that object really is. And the result of 
such process, the getting at the essence of a thing, is called 
idea, concept, or thought. Thought then, in the first place, is an 
operation of the mind by which the mind apprehends, perceives, 
or grasps what an object really is. 

But that is not the only operation of the mind to which in 
the English language we apply the word thought. That word 
is applied to judgment, reasoning, and any of the states in which 
our mind may be in regard to truth. The first, as every one 
knows, is an operation of the mind by which the mind compares 
two ideas together in order to discover their agreement or dis- 
agreement, and on making that discovery affirms or denies that 
agreement, as the case may be. For instance, 1 compare the color 
blue with the sky, and, seeing that these agree, I affirm that “ the 
sky is blue”; or | compare the idea of squareness with a circle 
and I see that they disagree, and I judge and say “the circle 
is not square.” 

Reasoning is that operation of the mind which, failing to see 
the agreement between two ideas, compares both with a third 
one, and, if it finds them to agree with that third idea, concludes 
that they must agree with each other, on the principle that things 
which are equal to a third must be equal to one another. For 
instance, I am in doubt as to whether virtue is to be loved or not, 
and fail to see the agreement between the two ideas of virtue 
and love. I have recourse to a third idea, true happiness: and 
first I compare virtue with true happiness, and perceive their 
agreement; then I compare love with true happiness, and dis- 
cover their perfect accord ; and then I formulate my reasoning 
thus: Whatever brings true happiness is to be loved. But vir- 
tue brings true happiness. Therefore virtue is to be loved. 

To these three operations of the mind we generally apply the 
word thought. But we may include opinion also as coming un- 
der the meaning of the English word thought. And in order to 
exhaust the subject we shall say a few words on the different 
states in which our mind may form itself in relation to truth. 
And first of all, it is well known that when the conception | 
have formed in my mind of any being or object corresponds to 
the reality, then I have truth, which is called the equation be- 
tween an object and its idea. For instance, the idea I have form- 
ed of man is that of an intellectual substance united to an or- 
ganism which it animates and individualizes. This idea is true 
because in accordance with the object it represents, and the 
clinging of my mind to that idea—that man isa reasonable animal 
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—is clinging toatruth. Now, it may happen that our mind may 
cling to a truth unhesitatingly, or it may cling to it with a cer- 
tain hesitation, fear, or wavering. In the first case our mind is 
in the state of certainty; in the second, in the state of opinion. 
Opinion, then, is that state of our mind in which it adheres to a 
certain proposition, yet with a certain fear or hesitation lest the 
contrary may be true. 

When I say, then, Thought is free, I must mean by thought 
either an idea or a judgment, either a reasoning or an opinion. 
Now let us examine the word free. Free means absence of 
restraint ; not free, subject to restraint. Now, this restraint may 
arise from two causes—from a physical cause or from daw. That is 
to say, one may be restrained either by bodily force, as when one 
forcibly holds a child to prevent him from hurting himself ; 
or by law, when there is a law regulating and enforcing the per- 
formance or non-performance of certain actions. For instance, I 
am physically free to walk in a certain place, but there may be a 
law forbidding me to do so, and therefore restraining my physi- 
cal liberty. Now, when we say thought is free, whatever we 
may legitimately mean by thought, concepts, judgment, opinion, 
the question comes up, Do we mean thought is free in the first 
sense or in the second—that is, do we mean to express that 
thought is free from physical force or free from law? In the 
first place, it is evident that that saying can mean nothing less; 
at least that thought is free from physical restraint; that no 
material power can affect it in any way whatever. Here is the 
proof. A cause must be proportionate to the effect required 
from it. But there is and can be no proportion between material 
force and thought, which is a spiritual act. Therefore, material 
force cannot produce, affect, or modify thought. 

Again, what is external to man’s mind cannot act upon it 
except it becomes internal. But force is external to man’s mind, 
and can never immediately and directly become internal to it. 
Therefore it can never restrain thought. 

Thought is, then, free. No despot or tyrant, by any material 
power or force, can make a man think as he would have him; 
the body may be in shackles, but the mind is free to soar beyond 
the boundaries of the present time and space, and revel in uncon- 
trolled freedom of thought. In this sense the poet has said: 


“ Stone walls do not a prison make, 
Nor iron bars a cage.” 


But is thought free as to law? Assuredly_not. Thought is 
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subject to the law of evidence, as much as the universe is subject 
to the law of gravitation. And in order to render this clear we 
shall go over every operation of the mind to which we have 
applied the word thought, and show how each of those operations 
is subject to the law of evidence. And first as to that operation 
of the mind which perceives what a thing is, and which is called 
idea, concept, etc. Now, if this idea or perception is the per- 
ception of an object external to us, we have the immediate testi- 
mony of our senses testifying to the reality and objectiveness of 
our perception. If it be the perception of some internal or 
psychological fact we have the immediate evidence of our con- 
sciousness testifying to the objectiveness of such fact. In both 
these cases, is my thought free? Am I free to think the con- 
trary of that which is evidenced by the testimony of my senses 
or the internal voice of my consciousness? If my vision testifies 
to the brightness of the starry heavens, am I free to think and 
assert the contrary? If my consciousness testifies to that con- 
tinual ebbing and flowing of thoughts and feelings which occupy 
my soul and which succeed each other incessantly, am I free to 
think the contrary and say that my soul is in perfect calm, occu- 
pied by one single thought? Thought, therefore, is not free 
as to perception. Is it free as to judgment? Certainly not. 
Judgment, as we have said, is that act of the mind by which the 
mind affirms a quality of a certain subject, or vice versa. Con- 
sidered as to the foundation on which they rest, judgments 
are of two classes—of immediate evidence and of mediate. A 
judgment of immediate evidence is that in which the predicate is 
contained and seen in the subject; as, the whole is greater than 
any of its parts, a triangle has three angles, the radii of a circle 
from centre to circumference are all equal, etc. Of mediate 
evidence, whén we cannot see the predicate as included in the 
subject, and make use of a reasoning to find out their agreement 
or disagreement. 

So much of what are called analytical judgments ; that is, 
judgments in which the predicate is found by analyzing the 
subject. 

But there are other judgments the predicate of which cannot 
be found by any analysis of the subject, but is attributed to it 
on the testimony of the senses or of internal consciousness ; these 
are called hypothetical judgments: for instance, “that body is 
square,” “that feeling is’ pleasant,” etc. In all these cases the 
predicate is affirmed of the subject on the testimony of the senses 
or of consciousness. As to reasoning, we have already touched 
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upon it, and, in fact, it resolves itself into three judgments. Now, 
is my thought free as to judgment? When I see a predicate 
to be contained in the subject, or to belong to the subject, either 
by mediate or immediate evidence, or on the testimony of the 
senses or of consciousness, am I free to say that the predicate 
does not agree with the subject? Can I say, for instance, that the 
whole is not greater than any of its parts; that a triangle has 
four angles, etc. ? 

There is one thing left to which we have applied the word 
thought, and that is opinion. Am I free as to opinions? It is 
evident that, if I would act as a reasonable being, I must adhere 
to my opinions in proportion to the reasons which support them, 
neither more nor less. If those opinions wax stronger and 
stronger as I meditate upon them, then I must cling to my 
opinions with greater tenacity, and if the reasons become weaker 
and weaker, so must my adhesion become looser and looser, and 
keep pace with the strength of the reasons. Consequently, as to 
my opinions, also, I am bound by the law of evidence. 

Thought, then, is not free in the sense that every one may 
think just what he pleases and how he pleases upon every con- 
ceivable subject. Thought is bound by the law of evidence. 
Force alone cannot affect thought, but law in its necessary rule 
can, and in submitting to law thought merely follows the es- 
sential conditions of its nature. 
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THE WEDDING AT CONNEVOE. 


THE prevalent English or American impression in regard to 
the characteristics of an Irish country wedding is that it would 
be a scene of uproarious mirth and rude horse-play, in which the 
shouting and rioting guests would for the most part get drunk, 
and which would probably end in a friendly fight. This impres- 
sion, like a good many others regarding the Irish people, is de- 
rived from the dull slanders of cockney writers who never saw 
Ireland, and have merely kept up the tradition of the Teagues, 
that represented the monsters of ignorance and absurdity creat- 
ed by the prejudices of the first English dramatists. Much has 
been done in later years to banish this absurd and ridiculous 
caricature, which is about as true to nature as the English ad- 
miral in top-boots whom Thackeray saw on the stage of the 
theatre of the Porte St. Martin; and the faithful pictures by 
native writers and the closer observations by visitors have shown 
that the type of the Irish peasant is not a blundering blockhead 
whose supreme idea of festivity is that of a drunken riot. But 
old prejudices are hard to dispel, and it is quite probable that the 
“ Wedding of Ballyporeen ” is still taken as a characteristic type 
of tke Irish marriage festival, although any one who knows any- 
thing about the country would discover that it was a vulgar 
cockney fraud in the first half-dozen lines : 


“ First, book in hand, came Father Quipes 
And the bride’s dadda, the baillie, O.” 


Father “Quipes” is about as felicitous an appellation as “ Lor’ 
Beef” in the French melodrama, and the “ baillie”’ is a function- 
ary of the Goosedubs and not of Kilballyowen. But the whole 
ballad is beneath contempt, and as false as it is vulgar and dull; 
nor would it be worth mention, except, as has been said, its 
spirit is so often taken as the characteristic of an Irish country 
wedding. It may be said that there has been of late years a 
diminution in the joviality manifested at Irish weddings, as in 
many others of the ancient customs of the people, produced by 
the change in manners and by the cloud of misfortune that has 
darkened down upon the land since the famine years, and that 
half a century ago they would be much less subdued and quiet 
than they are to-day. This is quite true; and however authentic 
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for its time was the picture of the prolonged festivity, with its 
accompaniments of racing for the bottle and other extravagant 
features, given by Carleton in his sketch of Shane Fadh’s Wedding, 
it would be almost impossible to find its counterpart in modern 
life. But at no time were there any such scenes of drunken 
ness and rioting as caricatured by English writers and accepted 
as national characteristics. 

An Irish country wedding contains much that is peculiar, but 
little or nothing that is extravagant, and its peculiar characteris- 
tics are simply the national or local habits and participants, and 
the dialect and humor of the people. One day, during a visit to 
the doctor in charge of a dispensary district in the west of Ire- 
land, I had been sitting in the surgery during the hours for the 
attendance of patients able to come to the office for their relief, 
and had been deeply moved and interested in the cases of real 
want and suffering, as well as amused by some of the imaginary 
complaints of the most unheard-of and complicated disorders, 
that were presented with a wealth of lamentation and eloquence 
that would have moved the hardest heart, if it had not been ap- 
parent that they were ingenious figments intended to procure an 
order for meal and meat from the relieving officer, or simply 
from the impulse to get attention and a bottle of medicine be- 
cause they were free. Most of the cases, indeed, were only too 
genuine, in which the patients, whose pinched and pallid faces 
showed that they suffered from want as well as from disease, 
had come for miles, with weary limbs and feeble steps, from 
the bed of straw on the earthen floor of some lonely cabin in 
the mountains, for the relief of pains that were the direct result of 
their miserable habitations and unhealthy and insufficient food ; 
and even the impostors had temptation enough in their wretched 
condition. To treat the genuine sufferers with a real and gentle 
sympathy and such relief as was possible, and to confound the 
frauds with a blatherskite blarney as ingenious as their own in 
its learned and authoritative phraseology, to the effect that their 
distressing symptoms were merely the exaggerated evidences of 
robust health, were the easy transitions of the doctor’s manage- 
ment, and finally the large number of patients was reduced to 
one. This was a little, wizened old man with a complexion of a 
dirty white, either from his distress or from his customary seclu- 
sion from the rays of the sun, and apparently, from the appear- 
ance of his hands, the cobbler of the village. He approached 
with his hands locked in front of his apron, and, in response to 
an inquiry as to his ailment, ejaculated : 
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“O doctor! the wind of the world is in my stomach.” 

“Well, have you a bottle? I thought not. You never have 
a bottle except for whiskey. Take a spoonful of this every hour 
until you feel better; and, mind you, don’t eat so much cold cab- 
bage, or you may find yourself turned into a balloon, and the last 
we see of you is your coat-tails as you are blown on a sou’west 
gale to America.” 

“ Ach, hach! Long life to your honor, but you’re funny with 
the old man. A spoonful every hour. I'll mind” (anglice, re- 
member). 

“Be sure you don’t break the bottle, or your life will not 
be worth an hour’s purchase. What’s the news in Clogher, 
Mickle?” 

“Not much, your honor, except the hard times, and sure 
that’s no news. There’s a daughter of Long John Rafferty’s, 
Maurya, the second eldest, married to Willy McGrath—whose 
father has the Connevoe farm—this day ; and it will be a good 
wedding, for both families has strong ‘ backs ’” (a large number 
of relatives). 

“There, thou second Captain Cook, is a chance to see a 
genuine Irish wedding. We must go.” 

“Oh! but will you come, doctor dear?” 

“ To be sure, you supralaprarian vagabond !” 

“ And will Mister Captain Yankee come, too? ’ 

“ Don’t dare to doubt it. And now get out and cure yourself, 
so that you can be on hand and sing us the ‘Cobbler’s Lament’ 
this evening.” 

I had no reason to doubt of the heartiness of my welcome 
at the gathering, even if I had entered it with no other sesame 
than that of being an American, however singular it would have 
appeared in other regions for a stranger to make himself a guest 
at so peculiar and intimate a family party as that assembled at a 
wedding; for the abounding hospitality and kindliness of the 
people toward a representative of a country which afforded an 
asylum to so many of their friends had been too often exhibited 
to leave any room for question. But the doctor was the friend 
of the family, as of everybody in the district, and was entitled to 
bring any number of friends with the assurance of a hearty and 
familiar welcome. The marriage ceremony had already taken 
place, as usual, in the forenoon, that portion of the day being 
called the “ bride’s day” and presaging from its sunshine or 
storm the complexion of her married life. Happily, so far as 
this proverb goes, the promise of Maurya McGrath’s felicity 
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had been an unclouded one, which is rare enough in the change- 
able skies of an Irish winter. 

After tea the jaunting-car was brought around to the hall- 
door, and, when we had bestowed ourselves comfortably dos-a-dos, 
the gossoon gave an encouraging “ whup” to the mare, and we 
jolted down the avenue and into the broad highroad. As we 
passed through the single street of the village of Clogher the 
moon was rising and shedding a yellow light on the thatched 
roofs of the contiguous rows of cabins, the blue smoke from 
whose peat-fires rose softly wreathing upward in the calm even- 
ing air. The hospitable light was shining, through the open half- 
door of the hostel over the way, on a diminutive donkey and cart 
hitched to a ring in the jamb, and the plump figure of “ Peggy 
Margaret,” dearest and rosiest of landladies, came to the door at 
the sound of the wheels to wish us a cheery “ good-night.” Ina 
moment or two we were past the dark church and its field of 
white headstones, had rumbled across the stone bridge over the 
stream, and were swaying along the quiet country road between 
the hedgerows. It was a warm night in the early winter, and the 
cattle were lying out in the fields, which were illumined by the 
mellow moonlight. Here and there twinkled the light of a cabin 
on the neighboring hillside, or was clearly marked by its white 
walls against the dark green of the fields. The outline of the 
distant mountain that dominated the landscape was drawn clear 
against the sky, and the light of a cabin near the summit shone 
like a tiny star. Our road lay up a long valley that seemed to 
shut us in closer and closer and with steeper hills as we pro- 
ceeded toward its head. At first the wayfarers were few, but 
as we approached our destination we passed several parties of 
young fellows and girls proceeding with chatter and laughter to 
the wedding, and more than one old man and his vanithee (anglicé, 
old woman) walking with more deliberation and sobriety to the 
same festival. Every one of them had a kindly response for the 
hearty salutation of the doctor, and it was apparent that he was 
an object of general good-will and regard. One belated beggar, 
known as “ Briney with the Bag,” who was making the. best of 
the speed that his crippled limbs would permit in order to get a 
share of the feast, had his anxious heart consoled with a sixpence 
and an intimation that his approach should be made known, so 
that his ration might not be stinted. How many miles he had 
travelled in order to partake of the wedding hospitality was 
quite uncertain ; but the gentry of the staff and scrip scent such an 
affair from an incredible distance, and the wedding at a house of 
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substance which had not a dozen or more of these unbidden but 
ungrudgingly-received guests would be considered to have 
something unlucky as well as extraordinary about it. 

Connevoe farm was at the very head of the valley, which shut 
it all around with such steep hillsides that it would seem as 
though its fields could not be pastured by anything but goats or 
ploughed except with horses whose legs were shorter on one 
side than the other. That the farmer managed to get good 
crops from them, however, was apparent in the size and number 
of the stacks in the “ haggard” and the general air of substance 
and comfort about the house and steading. The house was of 
stone and substantially built, although low, with its thatched 
roof newly laid, and other signs of neatness and thrift not always 
to be seen about the houses of even substantial farmers. How it 
happened that the tenant was thus able to live in the careless 
display of comfort was doubtless due to the fortunate accident 
of a long lease or an exceptionably reasonable landlord. Alto- 
gether the establishment looked very snug and cosy in its shel- 
tered nook, and was a welcome contrast to the appearance of 
hopeless struggle, if not distress, very common among the farm- 
ing population of the district. 

The windows and the wide-open door streamed with light, 
and the number of jaunting-cars in the yard indicated the impor- 
tance of a portion of the guests. Half a dozen hands were ready 
to take the bridle of the doctor’s mare as we drove up to the 
door, and there was a general welcome from the people about as 
we entered the doorway, where the broad and jovial countenance 
of the farmer met us and our knuckles almost cracked in the 
heartiness of his grasp. The lady of the house, just behind, 
greeted us with hardly less cordiality of welcome, while from 
behind her skirts ran out the youngest daughter of the family, a 
chubby lass of five or six, who had made the acquaintance of the 
doctor before, and, in spite of his cruelty in wounding her arm 
for vaccination, was deeply enamored of his smiles and his candy. 
With this young lady in the doctor’s arms we were ushered into 
the low parlor, where the bride and bridegroom sat doing pen- 
ance in their new clothes and under the burden of their unaccus- 
tomed honors, amid their nearest relations and the more substan- 
tial portion of the company, who apparently did not quite suc- 
ceed in feeling the proper degree of unconstraint suitable for the 
occasion. The company were ranged around the room, in whose 
centre was a long table bearing the bride-cake and a decanter 
and glasses, both for ceremonial observance rather than for sub- 
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stantial eating and drinking, but which were by no means to be 
slighted in wishing good health and prosperity to the happy 
pair ina sip of negus and in the carrying away a piece of the 
bride-cake to dream on. 

The company in the parlor consisted of the relatives of the 
bride and bridegroom and the well-to-do neighbors, dressed in 
their best, and a trifle subdued and formal under the influence 
of the ceremonial occasion, except as the stiffness was invaded 
by the irrepressible younger fry, who made noisy fun among 
themselves in spite of the occasional reproving whisper and 
the restraint of lap or arm. The priest who had performed 
the ceremony was not present, having been summoned away 
by other duties, and there was a lack of his cordial influence in 
setting the neighbors to talk and inciting the cheerful merri- 
ment of the occasion. The bride, a comely and rosy girl, and 
the bridegroom, a stout, healthy young fellow, were silent and 
embarrassed with the novelty and dignity of their position, 
and could hardly reply to the occasional good-humored jest at 
their condition. By far the most notable figure in the room 
- was that of the aged grandmother, apparently so old as to have 
reached the visible fading of vitality into passive quietude and 
immobility, who sat in her straw chair on one side of the turf 
fire and smiled upon the scene with the tranquil aspect of se- 
rene old age. Her abundant, snowy hair was crowned with a 
white lace cap, and her yet beautiful dark eyes illumined a 
face of tranquil benignity which, although perfectly pale and 
colorless, was firm in contour and showed none of the wreck 
of feebleness in its features. She was neatly dressed, with a 
white handkerchief drawn across her shoulders, and.as she sat 
with her arms folded in her lap she made a beautiful picture 
of happy old age enjoying the retrospect of memory and yet 
warmed and comforted by the happiness of the present hour. 

It was not long before the room was invaded by the volun- 
teer helpers, who had been preparing the wedding-feast in the 
kitchen, from which potent smells and the steam of abundance 
had pervaded the house and whetted the appetites of the waiting 
guests of the scrip and bag outside the door. The table was 
cleared of its cake and negus, and speedily laid with an abundant 
supply of boiled mutton, fowls, and pigs’ heads, all embedded in 
masses of white cabbage, with white bread and tea, and every- 
body was invited to fall to by a hearty summons from the head of 
the house. In the kitchen there was a similar feast going on, 
with much more noise and clatter of dishes and noggins for the 
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home-brewed beer which took the place of tea in that less aristo- 
cratic quarter, and the guests outside were soon supplied with 
an abundance. It was rather a difficulty to struggle with the 
abundance with which the hearty hospitality insisted upon piling 
the plate, and to which it would have been a discourtesy not to 
do full justice; but there is an end to all things, even to an Irish 
wedding-supper, and at last the time came to adjourn to the ball- 
room, which in this instance, as generally, was the barn, which 
had been duly swept and garnished, the holes in its earthen 
floor filled with fresh clay and moistened and beaten to give 
smoothness and solidity. The barns in Ireland are-not the large 
buildings, familiar in the United States, in which the hay and 
grain are protected from the weather, but merely shelters for the 
cattle. This one, like the most, was built of rough stones set in 
earth, with low walls and a thatched roof. 

Within it was lighted with dozens of candles stuck up against 
the walls with lumps of clay. At one end ona temporary plat- 
form were a couple of fiddlers and a piper, the two former as- 
siduously tuning their strings and rosining their bows, while the 
latter, with his bellows under his arm, was squeezing it to a sub- 
dued groan or two and fingering his pipes in the preliminary 
salute of the melody. This piper was a notable performer, one of 
the last and best of the ancient race of pipers, whose instruments 
are disappearing before the foreign fiddle and the cockney con- 
certina. He was called “ White Phelim,” being an albino, and 
had a deficiency of vision, although it did not amount to the ab- 
solute blindness which is the usual badge of his profession. He 
was famous for his skill over a wide district, and no wedding or 
merry-making could be considered to have met all its require- 
ments without his attendance, and he was frequently invited to 
give his performances of the native airs in the drawing-rooms of 
the gentry. His pipes had been used a generation before him, 
and the keyholes were worn into deep hollows by the continu- 
ous tapping of hardened fingers, and the skin of the bag was 
patched in many places. They were, however, a set of noble 
proportions, and, as we had the opportunity of ascertaining, 
their tone and quality had lost nothing by age, even if they had 
not been improved like those of a Stradivarius violin. The as- 
semblage in the barn, which included the guests of both parlor 
and kitchen, filled its proportions to the utmost consistent with 
giving room for a couple of reel sets, one on each side of the row 
of posts supporting the roof-tree; and many of the young ladies 
were obliged, without any apparent evidence of reluctance, to oc- 
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cupy the laps of the lads, and there was a great deal of laughing 
over the squeezing and adjustment. The elders “took a draw at 
the pipe” and passed it around in token of friendship and good- 
will, as they were prepared to approve or to criticise the dancers, 
and the children snuggled themselves into every vantage-ground 
of observance. 

The first dance belongs by right to the bridal couple and 
their partners, and their places were supplied by a younger 
brother of the one and a sister of the other. The fiddles supplied 
the music, the piper’s contribution to the entertainment being, 
as we found, more in the nature of an independent concert, 
although he did condescend to “put the wind under” some fa- 
vorite jigs, which were duly honored by the heels of the most 
accomplished dancers, before the night was over. The first 
dance was rather a tame affair, the performers being weighted 
down by the sense of ceremony and the uneasiness of being 
under the particular gaze of the assembly, and did not reach’the 
proper spirit and energy of an Irish dance; nor did the fiddlers, 
although anxious to do their best for the honor of their patrons, 
reach the full inspiration and vigor which came afterward from 
elbow-joints limbered by frequent liquid refreshment and the 
enthusiasm generated when the ball was in full fling. Still, the 
dancers did not do discredit to their race in the skill and ac- 
curacy with which they executed the steps, but there was an 
evident sense of relief when this decorous opening of the ball 
was over, and its conclusion gave room for the spirit of more 
genuine festivity and the dancing that was its own delight. As 
soon as the dance of ceremony was over there was a speedy fill- 
ing of the floor by other performers, and the real spirit of the 
dance began. The fiddlers, having taken a refresher from the 
ready tumblers of punch that were furnished them, wiped their 
mouths and commenced to put the life into that most inspiring 
of tunes, “ The Wind that shakes the Barley,” and the patter of 
steps and the lively grace of movement that are natural to every 
native-born Irishman and Irishwoman to accompany the viva- 
cious notes. The perfection and charm of an Irish girl’s dancing 
has been the admiration of every one who has had the good 
fortune to see it, and been the theme for many poets and prose- 
writers, native and foreign. It well deserves its praise, and has a 
distinctive grace peculiarly its own. There are many forms of 
native and national charm in the dance; the fiery amativeness of 
the Spanish woman in the bolero, the languid and sensuous grace 


of the Italian, the fire of the gipsy, and the meretricious vivacity 
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to be seen in the promiscuous ball-rooms of Paris—all have their 
admirers and their peculiar types of excellence. But the mod- 
esty combined with the hearty spirit of enjoyment, the healthful 
vigor, the easy precision and natural skill of the Irish girl, un- 
der the inspiration of the vigorous and spirited native airs, carry 
off the palm. Although they may step heavily in the common 
walk, and their frames and limbs seem almost too robust for light 
movement, there is scarce one of them who does not move with 
equal grace and vigor in the dance, and to whom the perfection 
of precision in accenting the rapid and complicated measure does 
not seem to be the gift of nature. And when the beauty and 
grace of budding womanhood, the light and erect carriage of 
perfect health, the lovely face, the modest eyes and abundant 
tresses, characteristic of Irish beauty, set off by a neat and ap- 
propriate costume, appear upon the floor, it is a figure long to 
be remembered. There was more than one such at the wedding 
at Connevoe. To see one of them with her dress pinned behind 
to show the gay petticoat, the handkerchief drawn across the 
shoulders, and the whole trim figure alert with life and vigor, 
while the feet in the buckled shoes pattered in perfect time, and 
the rosy cheeks grew rosier still with the exercise, and the eyes 
sparkled with modest pleasure, was to realize the truth of the 
portrait of Allingham’s “Lovely Mary Donnelly” and to feel 
that there was no sort of extravagance in the expression that 


“ The music nearly killed itself 
To listen to her feet,” 


or in the many eloquent metaphors in which Irish swains have 
confessed the conquering power of beauty in the dance, to the 
most beautiful and expressive of all, “ Dance light, for my heart 
lies under your feet, love.” Nothing but poetry can create the 
proper apotheosis of the theme, and any humbler inspiration 
must fail. 

The floor was not allowed to be monopolized by the younger 
dancers. The elders took their share with as much vigor and 
spirit, if not with as much perseverance ; and more than one com- 
fortable dame, the mother of many children, stepped out as gaily 
and lightly as her daughter amid the smiles and applause of the 
company. Even venerable old men, who might have been 
grandfathers, caught the inspiration of their youth and took a 
turn on the floor with a temporary energy in their action not to 
be expected from their ordinary rheumatic gait, and sometimes 
with a skill and variety in their steps that more than rivalled the 
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younger dancers. Such exhibitions always excited a great deal 
of interest and applause, and were accompanied with frequent ex- 
hortations to hold out and dance each other down. The fiddlers 
were unwearied, only requiring periodical refreshment in a 
liquid form, which stimulated their activity without injuring 
their precision, and the fun grew flaming and hearty without be- 
coming boisterous. The doctor had figured on the floor with 
credit to his assiduous course of study and to the admiration of 
the assembly, when, instigated, as I believe, by his wicked sug- 
gestion, a comely young damsel appeared before me with a 
courtesy and a smile that would have secured obedience from a 
graven image. There was nothing for it but to step out, ahd, 
desperately swallowing my fears, I did the best I could with such 
recollections of “ hoe-downs” in my youth and such improvisa- 
tions as necessity compelled, and have reason to believe that I 
acquitted myself without entire ignominy, although I must admit 
that the encomium which I received was to be attributed more 
to good-nature than to merit, and was even unkindly ironical on 
the part of the doctor. Nevertheless it was something to get 
rid of the infectious uneasiness in the heels, under the inspiration 
of the music, by actual exercise, even if I had not felt properly 
flattered by the compliment. It was not all dancing, however. 
White Phelim with his pipes was not there for nothing, and, al- 
though the enthusiasm of the dance gave no signs of subsidence, 
he was called upon to take his turn at the entertainment. 

It was the first time I had heard the Irish pipes in perfection, 
and although the scene was not altogether congenial to the spirit 
of some of the’ finest airs of the melancholy or martial kind, 
which need the solitude of the lonely rath or the breadth of the 
broad hillside to have them speak with full power to the heart, 
their noble strength and the natural interpretation of the music 
were fully perceptible. The features of the piper were natural- 
ly rather heavy and commonplace, and he had somewhat of that 
dazed and uncertain look which accompanies imperfection of 
vision ; but when he had taken the seat of honor on the platform 
vacated by the fiddlers, and blown up his bag with a squeeze or 
two of his elbow, and his fingers tried the notes of the reed rest- 
ing on the pad of leather on his knee, his features assumed a 
vivified and inspired expression, and he doubtless felt the power 
and command of the accomplished artist. There was a hush 
upon the company in deference to his dignity or in gratified ex- 
pectation, and, perhaps with a desire to express as strong a con- 
trast as possible to the light flippancy of the dance music, he 
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gave out with strong force and power the finely martial strain 
of “Brian Boroimhe’s March.” The magic of the pipes to the 
sensitive ear is in the complete appropriateness of the instrument 
to the spirit of the music, the simplicity of the sounds by which 
the meaning is accented, and the historic associations, which are 
an actual power in music as in other forms of art. There are 
some Irish airs which cannot be interpreted with full effect even 
by the violin, while their spirit is almost completely lost in the 
artificial sharpness of the pianoforte, and can only be fully ex- 
pressed by the peculiar melody of the bagpipe, for which they 
were composed. The drone and the treble, rude as they may 
seefh, are thoroughly adapted to the motive and emphasize the 
spirit and meaning by their very simplicity. As there are cer- 
tain martial airs that never reach their full effect and make the 
“ heart-strings dumb,” except with the beat of the drum and the 
shrill accent of the fife, around which the spirit of historic ap- 
propriateness also clings, so in a still stronger way the pipes are 
necessary for the adequate interpretation of the music which was 
composed for their peculiar capacities, and which carry with 
them the power of a moving tradition. I am by no means pre- 
pared to enter into a disquisition upon the antiquity of the Irish 
bagpipes, but I am confident that many of the old Irish airs, both 
grave and gay, which are so ancient as to be without knowledge 
of their origin, were composed for the pipes, and this from their 
inherent characteristics and prevailing motive. The instrument 
evidently dominated the audience and commanded an attention 
which was not given to the violins for themselves. The piper 
played several airs, favorites of his own or by request, and the 
whole gamut of Irish melody was evidently at his fingers’ ends. 
The deep spirit of melancholy that pervades the sweetness of 
some of the Irish airs finds its most appropriate interpretation 
in the pipes, and not even the wider capacity and more delicate 
power of the violin can give their essence and effect like the 
drone and the chanter. But the spirit of the occasion was one 
of merriment, and after “ The old Head of Dennis” and “ My 
Lodging is on the cold Ground,” the piper struck up with lively 
fingers ‘“‘ Miss McLeod’s Reel,” and in a moment the dancers were 
in their places “ welting it out upon the flure.” 

The exercise was also pretermitted at times for a vocal enter- 
tainment. There were several favorite singers in the company, 
and it would have been improper not to allow their talents 
an opportunity for display. After the conclusion of a jig there 
was a knocking for silence, and an admonitory “ whish” passed 
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around. Then a voice was heard soaring up in the indescri- 
bable, long-drawn intonation in which the Irish country ballads 
are sung, and which is at once utterly laughable and lugubrious. 
The singer was a “jock,” whose meaning is precisely as spelled— 
that is, half a jockey, a sort of rough rider and breaker of gentle- 
men’s colts, but not possessing the skill or the genius necessary 
for the course. This one wore a coarse imitation of the regular 
jockey garb—a jacket, dirty knee-breeches of corduroy, and leg- 
gings—and was evidently a prime favorite with the girls from his 
impudence and other accomplishments. He had pulled his cap 
over his eyes, and, fixing his eyes on the wooden noggin half full 
of beer in his hand, he was “rising” the song to its full key, 
slightly oscillating his body to the rhythm. There was no air to 
the song or ballad, except the inimitable melancholy cadence and 
intonation peculiar to the street ballad, and its substance was 
the performances of a famous racing mare, “ Nancy Till,” and her 
rider, John Clancy. At pauses in the song there were expres- 
sions of encouragement and approval, and at the end of the con- 
cluding apostrophe: 


“ More power to John Clancy and sweet Nancy Till,” 


there was quite an outburst of applause, which the singer re- 
ceived with becoming modesty, and, stealing his arm once more 
around his partner’s waist, he slowly elevated his noggin until 
its bottom pointed toward the roof-tree. 

Then the host was persuaded without much entreaty, the 
false modesty of more fashionable society being entirely alien to 
the spirit of the occasion, to give his favorite, “ The Little Brown 
Jug,” which he sang with a mellow heartiness quite infectious, 
and in whose jolly chorus everybody joined. Several other 
ballads followed, and among the singers a little old plough- 
man, with a face of weatherbeaten bloom. and merry blue eyes, 
achieved a great success by his rendering of the “ Drimin dhu 
dheelish,” with a comic emphasis of melancholy that would 
have made his fortune on the variety stage, if he could have 
been transferred there, but which no imitation could at all equal 
in its unconscious humor. A stout young woman gave us “ The 
Pretty Girl milking her Cow” in the original Irish, and two 
charming young girls, sisters, one with a natural soprano and 
the other with an alto, and an exquisite, untaught harmony and 
feeling, sang modestly yet bravely a sweetly pathetic ballad 
whose title I could not learn. I afterward induced one of them 
to repeat it for a transcript, and, as I have never seen it in print, 
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I venture to give it, although its simple pathos needs the voices 
that gave it for its full effect: 


“’Twas early spring ; the year was warm ; 
The flowers they bloomed and the birds they sang ; 
Not a bird was happier than I 
When my loved sailor-boy was nigh. 


“ The evening star was shining still ; 
The twilight peeped o’er the distant hill ; 
The sailor-boy and I, his bride, 
Were walking by the ocean side. 


“ Scarce six months since we were wed ; 
But, ah! how quickly the moments fled, 
Since we must part at the dawning day : 
The proud bark bears my love away. 


“Time’s long past. He comes no more 
To his weeping friends on the silent shore. 
The ship went down in the howling storm, 
The seas engulfed his lifeless form. 


“IT wish that I was sleeping, too, 
Beneath the waves of the ocean blue, 
My soul to God, and my body in the sea, 
The broad waves rolling over me.” 


It was a touch of pathos which the finest art could not reach. 

When the dancing began again we felt that we had had our 
full share of the merriment, and did not wait for the throwing of 
the stocking or the break-up of the festivity, at whatever hour of 
the night or morning that took place. Much to the discontent of 
the gossoon, who was in the height of enjoyment, the car was 
ordered round, and, after our good wishes to the bride and 
bridegroom, and many warm handshakings, we mounted the car 
amid a volley of “ good-nights ” and “ safe-homes ” ; we took our 
seats, and in a moment were rolling home on the silent highway, 
the dewy freshness of the night air blowing gratefully upon our 
cheeks, and the. moon, riding high in cloud-racked sky, illuming 
the calm fields and solemn hills. 
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SUNDAYISM IN ENGLAND. 


THE French expression “s’endimancher” is descriptive of a 
conventional Sundayism which has passed away out of the 
customs of my country. Time was when black kid gloves, and 
even a sort of dress-coat, were regarded by the middle classes as 
outward and visible exponents of the inward orthodox appre- 
ciation of “ once-a-weekism.” But is Sunday any better kept 
now, when the middle classes, as a rule, do not “Sunday them- 
selves,” than it was in the days when a full-dress Protestant 
piety rendered homage to a great Christian institution? Proba- 
bly not. There was a something admirable—and even French- 
men used to recognize it—in the still proprieties and reverent 
dulness of the Anglican Sunday. It might be mainly conven- 
tional, though it was far from being wholly so; it might be even 
consciously apologetic, though it was at least a national homage 
to the Christian faith. In the towns as in the villages, in the 
suburbs as in Mayfair, all classes used to recognize the “ obli- 
gation” of Sunday, though in a sense very distinct from the 
Catholic. There was the obligation of observing decorum on 
the Sunday, and there was the at least traditional propriety of 
going to church. Indeed, not to go to “a place of worship,” say 
thirty or forty years ago, or about the time when Queen Vic- 
toria came to the throne, was a mark of a certain looseness of 
character and created a prejudice against the mechanic, or even 
the clerk. Respectability made Sundayism canonical. Nor is it 
in aspirit of irony one would say this, but as fully recognizing 
what is due to respectability. The English Sunday was a capi- 
tal mainstay of the English people. They who went to church 
heard much that was good, and they who stopped away were 
made ashamed. In this year, 1883, the tone is changed. We 
are now busied with the question of opening museums on Sun- 
day, because open churches do not attract as they used to do. 
Our Anglican friends, even our Dissenting friends, have to con- 
fess this. Ritualism has not fascinated the humbler orders, and 
Dissent has lost ground against free-thought. Sunday is no 
longer that one day in the week when Christianity has its na- 
tional recognition; it is only that one day when the shops are 
not opened, and which is devoted more to rest than to religion. 

From the social rather than from the religious point of view 
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let us contemplate the aspects of the new spirit. The English 
Sunday of to-day as compared with the English Sunday when 
church-going and respectability meant the same thing, is an ap- 
preciable falling-off in a variety of social senses, and, in some de- 
gree, of old-fashioned conservatism. ‘ Church and state” meant 
that at least there was a church; but the church is now as little 
thought of as the state by the masses in the English big towns. It 
is easy to laugh at Sundayism, in its old Anglican sense, as con- 
ventional, formal, hypocritical; for my part, I should maintain 
that among the humbler orders it was most real, though among 
the higher orders it might be “ proper” or “ decorous.”” What is 
the Sunday of to-day, in every one of our great towns, and in not 
a few of our more pretentious country places? It isa day on 
which the people who are growing old, the highly respectable 
men and matrons of threescore, still render a sincere homage to 
their particular creed; but it is a day on which the rising and 
even the risen generation think but little more about religion than 
about work. Socially the result is as follows: propriety has 
given place to mere indolence, the energy of going to church to 
mere secularism. The humbler orders and the shop-youths have 
largely thrown off that staidness which was the expression of 
wishing to believe and to be thought to believe; the men now 
Jounging during church hours about the corners of streets, 
leaning one arm on a curbstone while contemplating vacuity, and 
devoting the other arm to the service of a short pipe, waiting 
sadly for one o'clock, when the public-house may be opened or 
when the midday meal may offer pursuit to their unoccupied- 
ness. The more intelligent of the lower middle classes may con- 
descend to discuss free-thought—which, in their idea, means the 
not going to church—or they may even speak with admiration 
of some preacher they once sat under who was so clever as to 
attempt to harmonize the Mosaic record; but they look upon 
religion as so essentially an interior matter that it is stowed away 
even beyond the ken of their own proprietorship, and they sit as 
lightly to all creeds as they do to all observances, save such as 
afford them quietness or emancipation. Hence, socially, the 
street aspect of the Sunday has come to be suggestive of a dies 
non ; while the domestic or family aspect is that of the “ keeping” 
of an old custom which, in the days of our forefathers, must have 
been significant. Yet, since some sort of fictitious life must be 
given to the Sunday—for it is painful to be idle all the day—it is 
now proposed to open museums and picture-galleries, so as to 
make leisure to seem intelligent or reputable. 
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In the United States there has been a tightening of legisla- 
tion in regard to certain observances of.the Sunday, but in 
England we seem inclined towards a loosening of the bonds 
which still unite the Sunday with Christian sentiment. It is 
true that the proposed changes are but apologetic; they are 
regretful even more than they are concessive; nor would they 
appear to the ordinary American to make more demand on the 
conscience than they do on the purses of the Britisher. The 
American wag who said that “Sunday in New York used to be 
kept like any other day in the week, and rather more so,” might 
see nothing to be complained of in the very mild propositions in 
regard to the museums and the picture-galleries. Looking at 
the question from the social point of view, it is not impossible 
that we might be gainers by the change. From the religious 
point of view we should have to argue upon first principles ; 
and these I will not allude to at the present time. Socially the 
English Sunday has become so deteriorated into a mere lounging 
day, among the masses of our countrymen and countrywomen, 
that not even the Salvation Army can do more ‘han tickle the 
humor of the thousands of strollers who won’t be bored by reli- 
gion. And, socially, the upper classes are to blame for a deca- 
dence which their good example, their self-denial, might have pre- 
vented. The selfishness of the upper classes, in thinking chiefly 
of their own comforts and caring little for the reasonable rest of 
their servants, has bred a popular conviction that Sundayism, like 
respectability, is designed chiefly for those who can afford both. 
And, further than this, the vulgar worldliness which has led the 
rich classes to oust the poor classes from all the best seats in all 
the churches—leaving the poor classes to sit, like alms-people, on 
back benches, from which they may contemplate the bright toilets 
in the best seats—has led the poor classes to look on churches as 
the Sunday show-places of rich people, who cannot even on one 
day give up their good things to the poor, nor, in God’s house, 
put themselves in the back seats. There is some ground for such 
an irritable mood of inference. The silk dresses and the velvet 
jackets are swept majestically up the nave, graciously touching, 
perhaps, the cotton garments of the plebeian; and from the 
ivory purses are taken the shillings or the half-crowns for the 
front seats which should be devoted to the poor. Has this 
scandal had no social fruit or complement, no ethical or political 
results worth the naming? It has made radicalism to come out 
of the churches, from the observation of the worldly selfishness 
which has walked in¢o them. It has bred, socially, just exactly 
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the same bad feelings which, religiously, it has suggested or pro- 
voked. Worldliness outside churches may be a matter of 
course ; but worldliness in the best seats in the churches; world- 
liness at church-doors, on church-steps; worldliness as displayed 
in the driving off in a smart carriage, when the constitution 
would have been better for a walk—in short, that obtrusion of the 
most conventional egotism, which, leaving its drawing-rooms at 
home, makes drawing-rooms of churches and “snubs” the poor 
in the only house they should call their own—has, socially, in- 
jured the Sunday and filled the streets and the taverns with 
countless people who prefer either of them to hypocrisy. Free- 
thinking, in this country, has been largely begotten of irritation 
—of the contemplation of the imposture of Sunday piety. Non- 
sense to suppose that people who possess nothing, and who are 
reminded of it in church more than anywhere else, are going to 
make Sunday not only the most uncomfortable day in the week, 
but the day on which their poverty is most thrust on them ! 

I remember the days when, being at Tait’s school in Brighton, 
I was taken to sit under the Rev. James Anderson; and, being a 
school-boy, I had a natural appreciation of the funny part of 
what was supposed to be religion. In those days (say in the 
year 1845) I had never heard of the Catholic religion, save as a 
poisonous weed of foreign growth; and I assumed that Mr. An- 
derson, who was chaplain to the queen dowager, must have a con- 
gregation of most typical propriety. At a few minutes before 
eleven o’clock the carriages arrived, and the half-crown people 
swept up to their front seats. There were two families of such 
exceptional distinction—or of such very feeble muscular power 
—that their footmen used to follow them up the nave, carrying 
their beautifully-bound prayer-books in silk bags. On arriving 
at the doored pew the footmen placed the prayer-books—which 
were first cautiously taken out of the silk bags—on the ledge of 
the private apartment called a pew, and then retired, manifest- 
ing their plush and brass buttons to the gaze of the admiring 
congregation. Now, this one example of fantastic imbecility, of 
positively comic vulgarity and bombast, may serve as a specimen 
of the kind of irritating incentive which has led to the modern 
paganism of the English Sunday. “To the poor the Gospel is 
preached ’"—but only by kind concession of the rich, who most 
generously suffer them to study their beautiful toilets from safe 
distances under galleries or behind doors. I should wish to be 
responsible for my own opinion on a point which belongs to the 
social side of Sundayism (indeed, the word “Sundayism” can 
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only be used in the social sense, for it would be out of the ques- 
tion to use it in the religious sense), and I would merely hazard 
my own impression that no small amount of radicalism, both of 
the free-thinking and the political kind, has been suggested by 
fashionable pietists or “swell Christians.”” That last expression 
meets the ideas of the censorious, though it grates upon the ears 
of the exquisite. I have all my life held the view—which may 
not be welcome to the too comfortable, but which I contend is 
thoroughly conservative and Christian—that inside churches the 
poor should have the best places and the rich should be left to 
sit where they can. Or, if seats must be sometimes priced—and 
this is necessary in England from various reasons, of which we 
all admit the soundness—let them be the back seats, or the side 
seats, or the unhassocked seats; for inside churches the poorer 
classes should “come first.” And this suggestion should have 
more force with Catholics than it can have with any kind of non- 
Catholics, because the nearer to the altar the more unfitting is 
pride ; indeed, “the world” should have no place inside churches. 
Perhaps I may be thought “ radical” in insisting on a principle 
which would “snub” the rich to the advantage of the poor. 
But I think that the best way to keep radicalism out of the 
streets is to keep vanity and pomposity out of the churches ; and 
on this point, as on every other, I should maintain that it is the 
rich classes who create discontent among the poor. The same 
truth holds good in regard to the present state of France, which 
is rotten with impiety and with antagonism. “ Faubourg-St.- 
Germainism ”’ has had no little to do with red-radicalism, with 
the class-hatred and religion-hatred of the French masses. 

On a Sunday morning in London we are awoke about half- 
past seven (it is a custom to sleep late on a Sunday morning by 
way of making up the arrears of the week-day mornings, and 
every housemaid warmly resents the being obliged to provide 
breakfast until an hour or two after the ordinary week-day time) 
by street-boys bellowing the Despatch, Lloyd's Weekly, Sunday 
Times, Referee, Reynolds’, Observer ; nor do these juveniles desist 
from their frantic advertisement until kind patrons have dis- 
covered their pennies. Then comes a dead pause, say from nine 
to half-past ten, while the world is getting up or taking break- 
fast. At half-past ten the bells begin; and now is seen the con- 
trast between the twos and twos of well-dressed church-goers— 
to whom the French apply the expression “ s’endimancher,” as 
descriptive of a specially Sundayed “ get-up”—and the town 
loungers, who seem to be bent on showing their disdain for the 
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propriety and respectability dear to the upper classes. Of 
course there are many Londons, and while the plebeian parts are 
demonstratively secular the fashionable parts are silent and cold. 
In the plebeian parts the town loungers linger sadly or laugh- 
ingly, as their mood may suggest on the particular morning, or 
possibly sit in their shirt-sleeves at the windows of their abodes, 
as though resenting the temptation to go out. A little later 
many of the middle-class young people, and also most of the 
shop-youths and Sunday holidayists, having achieved some sort 
of toilet which is respectful to conventionalism, and not unmind- 
ful of even poetic attractiveness, commence their walks, and seem 
to be generally in pain because there is really “ nothing to be 
done.” Still, they behave well, and they generally purchase a 
Referee, which informs them what horses have won races and 
what horses it will be desirable to be “on to,” with a view to 
possibly losing half a crown. The London parks are not tumul- 
tuously attended, as they are regarded as rather “slow” by the 
young people ; but the penny steamboats are crowded in summer- 
time, and the Thames Embankments are not without their de- 
votees. Those who can afford it go to Richmond, or to Hamp- 
stead, or to some suburb attainable by omnibus ; but the immense 
majority of Londoners while away the day “anyhow” or in a 
merely listless meandering from street to street. From one to 
three the world dines; from three to six the world saunters; 
from six to eleven the streets are crowded with most of the 
classes who are not drinking in one of the fifteen thousand pub- 
lic-houses. This is the Sunday observance of the masses. Yet 
we leave out of the reckoning some half-million of “ respectable” 
people who “keep” Sunday with English stay-at-home gravity. 

Thirty years ago a clerk or an artisan who “ made a habit of 
not going to church on a Sunday ” would have certainly lost his 
character, or would have been received with suspicion into any 
employment demanding honesty and steadiness. I do not think 
that there is, in these days, one employer in twenty who feels the 
slightest interest in the ideas of passing Sunday which may be 
approved by any person whom he employs. The social institu- 
tion of the Sunday has thrown the religious institution into the 
shade. Or, rather, it has survived it, in the same way as certain 
saints’ days are kept as holidays without thought of the saints. 
“ Well, at least, you have got rid of hypocrisy,” will reply the 
blunt man of the world; “ you have got rid of‘all that detestable 
formalism which made church-going the cloak of sheer worldli- 
ness, and which was nothing but a conformity to the canons of 
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conventionalism, like the Sunday clothes which were assumed 
for the occasion.” This is true. I can perfectly remember,when 
I was about seven years old, being taken to church and told 
“to behave as a good boy.” My father’s pew was in the front 
row of the parish church; and three huge boxes, for clerk, 
prayer-reader, and preacher, towered in front of me with hideous 
gravity. The central part of the church was devoted to the 
poor, who had to sit on wooden benches, without cushions or 
hassocks, through an hour and three-quarters of the dismal ser- 
vice. The rector read his sermon from a manuscript; and I 
used to count the twenty pages as they were slowly turned 
through forty minutes, half pitying myself, but wholly pitying 
the church-paupers who had not my luxuries of cushion and 
hassock. Justice Maule’s reasonable estimate of the proper 
length of a sermon, “twenty minutes, with a leaning to the side 
of mercy,” was not the estimate of my essay-loving rector. The 
sermon over (a most appreciable relief), the big people streamed 
first out of the church, followed by the lesser people and the 
least people. And directly we got outside two subjects of con- 
versation engrossed the congregation as they walked home: first, 
a criticism on the sermon, as to “ views” and as to talent; and, 
next, a criticism on the toilets of the Sundayed ladies. That 
three-fourths of such church-going was sheer hypocrisy or dis- 
mal cant it would be affectation to seriously question. Yet, at 
least, there was the public tribute to the institution of the Sun- 
day as primarily religious, secondly social. Cardinal Newman's 
well-known expressions about “shivering and shuddering” as 
descriptive of Anglican sensations under a divine service—like 
the Frenchman’s painful impression of that divine service as “a 
funeral service over a defunct religion’’—were applicable, it is 
true, to a past time in Anglican story before Ritualism had 
mantled coldness with ceremony. They are not applicable now 
in the same degree. Yet the difference is this: that whereas 
most people in former days went to church to appear respecta- 
ble, the same classes in these days go to listen to pretty music 
or to watch the priestly gestures of the clergy. 

It will be objected that the Sundayed appearance of all great 
towns is perhaps necessarily that of a holiday, not of a holy day ; 
and that it is unfair, if not puritanical, to infer from such an 
appearance that the masses are not earnest about religion. We 
must admit this. Yet, as the best possible illustration of the 
truism, let us remember what Rome was in the days of Pius IX. 
—Rome during the whole of a Sunday. I leave out the fact 
that all Romans went to church between the hours of five and 
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half-past twelve—some to a Low Mass, some to a High Mass, but 
all to religious duties in a church—and I take only the appear- 
ance of the Roman streets, or of such places as were frequented 
by the populace. Now, we must make ‘every allowance for the 
difference between the temperament of the soft or the brilliant 
Italian and that of the cold, hardy northerner; and we must then 
ask, What were the notable characteristics of the sfzrit of the 
Roman on the Sunday? I think we‘may answer, “ Joy, without 
an approach even to boisterousness ; and refinement, without a 
suspicion of puritanism.” Now, it is just exactly these charac- 
teristics which are conspicuously absent in English towns on 
ail Sundays and on all holidays throughout the year. Joy, in 
the sense of a happy spirit and as distinct from the mere sensa- 
tion of being amused, is obviously an indication of a higher tone 
of natural temperament than is mere excitement, hilarity, bois- 
terousness. It will be answered that the spirit of joyousness— 
or, let us put it, of a happy serenity—must obviously come from 
a consciousness of innocent life as well as from the absence of 
care. Let us accept that very reasonable solution.. Are, then, 
the southerners more innocent than the northerners, and have 
they fewer temporal cares? The answer to both questions is 
yes. The southerners are more innocent, in the sense that they 
are full of faith ; and less careful, in the sense that they are more 
content. In other words, the spirit of faith, in which south- 
erners for the most part are brought up, gives them a happy 
assurance of Christian safety, while their almost child-like con- 
tentment with a modest degree of estate keeps them above 
material grossness of aspiration. Here we are nearing to the 
intelligence of English Sundayism. Mark that the southern 
Catholic, both on Sundays and on all holidays, is jubilant, polite, 
almost graceful; whereas the northern Protestant, on all days 
on which he rests, is, as a rule, dreadfully heavy and unsympa- 
thetic. And I should say that the two reasons—if I may repeat 
them once more—are that the southerner is blessed by a happy 
faith, whereas the northerner has little religion beyond senti- 
ment; and that the southerner regards his poverty as tho- 
roughly honorable, even dignified, whereas the northerner ab- 
hors poverty and yearns for increase. 

Must it be said, then, that the absence of the Catholic faith 
and of contentment is the characteristic, the explanation, of En- 
glish Sundayism? I think so. And dol say this in disparage- 
ment of the masses? Certainly not. There is no blame to 
the masses in the fact that they inherit heresy, inherit dulness, 
inherit grossness or materialism. Who teach the masses to 
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think in this way? The rich classes! What has been church- 
going, during the last three hundred years, but one of the social 
institutions of decorum, which has marked off the rich classes 
from the poor classes more emphatically than has any other insti- 
tution? How easy it is to trace the travellings of human thought 
in the downward argument from decorum to scepticism! “I 
have seen,” argues the poor man, “that my superiors use Sundays 
in the same spirit of selfishness which marks their week-days; 
they make their servants work quite as hard on the Sunday as 
they do on the Saturday or Monday; they hear sermons 
chiefly to criticise the preacher, and sit in pews chiefly to 
criticise the toilets; and now that free-thought has become 
fashionable among the upper classes, and is no longer a (material) 
injury to the poor classes, I shall give up the whole thing and 
live honestly and morally, and leave Sunday proprieties to those 
who care for them.” 

To what conclusion can we come from such an estimate 
of town-Sundayism (I say nothing of village-Sundayism, of 
country-Sundayism, which belong to a quite different range of 
thought and are still imbued by a religious force of tradition) 
but that the future of our great towns is likely to be positively 
pagan instead of being only negatively or indifferently so? It 
is humiliating to mark an audience ona Sunday evening gath- 
ered round an itinerant preacher in a London park, and listen- 
ing, half in listlessness, half in contempt, to his ejaculatory periods 
or bad grammar. Having no religious pabulum from the right 
sources, the idling masses catch at amateur preaching as a 
curiosity which may possibly be diverting. And here } reach 
the point when, if I may be allowed the suggestion, I would say 
that I think the time has fully come for the revival of the Cath- 
olic orders of preaching friars. I am perfectly certain that 
Catholic preachers, of sound learning and fair eloquence, would 
be listened to with profound interest and attention, as well as 
with the gravest respect. The Church of England has never 
attempted an order of preachers. Manifestly the discordancy 
of their doctrines, coupled with a certain dryness of tone, would 
render their appeals too uninteresting. But the masses in our 
great towns are now waiting to be taught. They have a laugh- 
ing contempt for the affectation of the Salvation Army, which 
they know to bea mere machinery of emotionalism; they ridi- 
cule the bombast of military titles, with the symbols and 
watchwords of soldierism; they suspect the mixed motives 
of both the men and the women, whose aggressiveness is dis 
tasteful to quiet minds, and whose antecedents are known 
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sometimes to be apologetic; and though they are ready to listen 
respectfully to approved teachers, they do not value bawling and 
canting. Now, I believe that the order of St. Dominic, if it 
would revert to its “ predicant” capacity, would have every whit 
as much success now in English towns as it had in the thirteenth 
century in Spanish towns. If the design of the institution of that 
order was to- preach the Gospel, convert heretics, defend the 
faith, is it conceivable that any town in the whole world can need 
such services more than does London? Or, in any age, was there 
more call for such a mission, or a better disposition to show re. 
spect to it? I believe thoroughly in the backbone goodness of 
the English masses, and | am persuaded that they would show 
reverence towards true preachers, just as they now show con- 
tempt towards false ones. There was in one century a sort of 
military order of St. Dominic, composed of knights and of men of 
high estate, who waged war, material war, against heretics. We 
do not want such knights now ; yet if an order of lay brothers of 
St. Dominic would combine with the preaching friars for their 
protection—little needed, yet morally a grave support—we 
might witness a revival such as, certainly for three centuries, 
has not been contemplated because it has not been possible. 
The time is now ripe for sucha revival. There are no restric- 
tions in England on the right of preaching. The best preachers 
always attract the best audiences. The itinerant “ slang-whang- 
ers,” as the street-preachers are called, are only suffered because 
there is no better sort. Let the best sort, the Dominican preach- 
ers, take the field—in the old style of the conquering mission- 
aries of the thirteenth century—and the Salvation Army, with 
its feeble comedy of revivalism, would be deserted by every sane 
man in its ranks. Is there any fear that the spiritual calm of the 
Catholic religion might be endangered by such a public “ revi- 
valism”? Not.the least in the world, in my opinion, because 
the preachers would be the exact opposites of “ revivalists ” in 
the gravity, even the sternness, of their preaching. But suppose 
that there were some slight commotion, what would it matter? 
St. Dominic and his brother missionaries did not trouble them- 
selves about commotion; all that they cared about was the re- 
sults. If Spanish towns in the thirteenth century wanted re- 
vivalists, English towns in the nineteenth century want them 
more ; and since it is certain that the English towns-people have 
all the faculties of appreciation which are necessary for the wise 
acceptance of wisdom, why not at least make an attempt, which 
can be ceased if not successful, but for which the masses are 
ready, even impatient ? 
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JOHN CALVIN. 


WHEN a man is set up as a demi-god common sense demands 
the credentials which servility ignores; or when another is ex- 
alted by his partisans into a persecuted saint, Christians in 
general have a right to inquire into his claim to their reverence 
and to study the character of his sanctity. 

These remarks have been suggested by a laudatory article 
which appeared not long ago in one of our Protestant contempo- 
raries upon “the immortal Calvin,” “one of the greatest lights 
of the Reformation,” and which particularly dwelt upon the 
persecution endured by this—are we to say luminous or glar- 
ing ?—heresiarch. The object of the present notice is, while 
briefly sketching Calvin's career, to supply, solely from Protestant 
sources,* certain facts which are indispensable to the right appre- 
ciation of this strong-minded, hard-headed “ Reformation” saint, 
whose will was iron and whose word was fate. Born in 1509 at 
Noyon, in Picardy, Calvin was destined for holy orders by his 
father, who sent him to Paris to study. There he imbibed here- 
tical opinions from Robert Olivetan. His habits were studious 
and austere. Stern with himself, he was sterner still with others, 
and was dubbed “ The Accusative” by his fellow-students. His 
father, Gerard Chauvin, hoping to withdraw him from heretical 
influences, removed him from Paris, first to Orleans, then to 
Bourges. At Bourges he made open profession of certain Lu- 
theran views. After the death of his father he returned, in 1529, 
to Paris, which was then in a state of profound agitation in con- 
sequence of the “new teaching” and the number of Lutheran 
congregations by which this agitation was fermented. The king, 
Francis I., chiefly to gratify his favorite sister, Marguerite de 
Valois, coquetted with the Protestants, until, finding that by so 
doing he was giving serious offence to the mass of his subjects, 
he desired the doctors of the Sorbonne to examine the tenets of 


*The archives and registers of Geneva, quoted by Mr. Dyer, and by Dr. Paul Henry, 
D’Aubigné, and especially M. Bungener, are much more shy of the damaging nature to their 
hero of the materials which are there stored in abundance. The latter evidently fears to rake 
up too much the smouldering ashes of the past, in which some lingering sparks might burn the 
finder’s fingers. Of these materials, however, the Rev. E. T. Espin, B.D., a beneficed Angli- 
can clergyman, late fellow and tutor of Lincoln College, Oxford, has boldly availed himself. 
We shall not scruple to draw largely upon his work (Critica/ Essays) in portraying the man 
who “‘ first gave a scientific existence to Protestant theology on the Continent,” and, it may be 
added, who gave the first impulse to rationalism 
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the Lutherans, and at the same time allowed the severe penal 
laws against teachers of heresy to be carried into effect. 

Calvin now published his first book, Seneca’s treatise De Cie. 
mentié, with a commentary, in order to-impress upon the king 
the duty of toleration and mercy as taught even by a heathen 
philosopher. His stay in Paris, however, came to an abrupt 
conclusion. Nicholas Cop, a friend of Calvin, and somewhat 
tainted with his views, having been elected rector of the Sor- 
bonne, had to inaugurate his tenure of office by preaching a 
sermon on the feast of All Saints. He rashly accepted Calvin’s 
offer to write this sermon for him. When he had mounted the 
pulpit the astonished doctors heard with dismay, instead of a 
defence of the faith,an onslaught on the merit of good works and 
a declaration that man is justified by faith only. Cop, alarmed 
at the possible consequences of his exploit, quitted Paris as soon 
as he was out of the pulpit, and fled to Switzerland. His 
prompter likewise, being warned in time, lost no time in follow- 
ing his example. This was in 1533. After staying some time at 
the court of Marguerite de Valois at Nérac, Calvin returned in 
1535 to Paris, having been challenged to a disputation there by 
Michael Servetus. The latter, probably from fear of the Sor- 
bonne, did not, however, appear, and the two did not meet until 
twenty years afterwards at Geneva. 

Calvin’s stay was short. The severe measures for the repres- 
sion of heresy, which had been lightened and even suspended 
for some time, were now renewed more stringently than ever, 
“ provoked,” writes Mr. Espin, “by the imprudence of the 
Reformers,” who had been let alone on the promise that they 
would keep tolerably quiet, but which promise they did not 
attempt to keep. ‘“ Morning by morning the streets of Paris 
were found placarded with little, stinging theological squibs,” 
heretical propositions, and profane abuse of sacred things, most 
particularly of the Most Blessed Sacrament of the altar. Their 
doctrines were further disseminated by means of anonymous 
tracts and leaflets. On the 18th of October, 1535, they went so 
far as to post copies of “ True Articles on the horrible and great 
Abuses of the Popish Mass” on the walls of the Louvre, and 
even on the doors of the king’s chamber. This proceeding is 
chiefly accredited to Farel, afterwards Calvin’s leading ally in 
Switzerland. The consequences to the sectaries were terrible. 
The king, irritated by their folly and still more disgusted by 
their profanity, repented of his forbearance. He vowed that he 
would extirpate these malignants against the King of kings, and 
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rid his good city of Paris of their pestilent heresy. “ As for 
me,” he said to the assembled dignitaries of the church and 
state—“ as for me, who am your king, if I knew that one of my 
members was tainted with this detestable error, not only would 
I give it you to lop it off, but if I were to perceive one of my 
children infected I would sacrifice him myself.” 

From the terrible retribution which followed against many of 
his sect Calvin fled to Basle. He there wrote his principal 
work, The Institutes of the Christian Religion, which was the first 
systematic exposition of Protestant doctrine that had appeared. 
The publication of this book formed his first open assumption as 
the leader of a party. It was much enlarged in subsequent edi- 
tions, but the passages upon religious toleration were withdrawn 
from all those published after 1553. The man who had done 
Servetus to death could not, for shame’s sake, allow them to 
stand. He published his first Latin edition under the name of 
Alcuin, concealing its true authorship under this anagram in 
order the more easily to promote its circulation in Italy. 

From Basle he went to Ferrara, where the Duchess Rénée 
was friendly to Protestantism ; but his stay was short, in conse- 
quence of the remonstrances addressed to the duke by the pope 
and the king of France. 

After a visit to Noyon, Calvin, on returning to Basle, found 
it necessary, in order to avoid the invading army of the emperor, 
to go round by Geneva. Farel was there. This boisterous 
zealot had succeeded in wrenching this little republic from its 
allegiance to the church, and the Genevese, “for spiritual gov- 
ernment, had no laws at all agreed on, but did what the pastors 
of their souls could by persuasion win them unto.” * , 

Things were in this state when Farel invited Calvin to make 
his home in this abode which he had “swept” but was helpless 
to “garnish.” He had not only denounced but abolished or 
destroyed everything—bells, fonts, and altars, together with the 
ritual and liturgy, the faith and practice, of the Catholic Church, 
all which, to his puritanic fanaticism, savored of “ idolatry and 
superstition.” He had cleared the ground of everything but 
ruins, and had nothing to substitute for what he had swept away. 
To him Calvin’s arrival was a godsend, and when the latter 
hung back, pleading his studies, Farel promised him the curse of 
God if he did not consent to associate himself with his work. 

He remained, and, after being at first nominated as a “ teacher 
in theology,” was appointed by the magistrates to the ministry, 


* Hooker, preface, ii. 1. 
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He then immediately began to order and settle, on his own 
authority, everything relating whether to religion or the com- 
monwealth, 

The Genevese had been noted for their gayety, fickleness, and 
free-and-easy living. Calvin observed “how needful bridles 
were to be put into the jaws of such a city.’’ ‘“ Wherefore,” 
as Hooker says, “taking unto him two of the other ministers " 
(Farel and Courault), “for more countenance of the action, 
albeit the rest were all against it, they moved, and in the end * 
persuaded with much ado the people to bind themselves by 
solemn oaths,” firstly, wholly to forswear the papacy, and, 
secondly, to obey such orders concerning their religion and 
church government “as those their true and faithful ministers 
of God’s word had, agreeably to Scripture, set down for that 
end and purpose.”” These “orders,’’ embodied in a code called 
“ Articles of Church Government;” were gradually amplified 
into the vexatiously minute details of which we shall presently 
have to speak. 

The burdensome discipline to which they were now sub- 
jected by no means approved itself to the light-hearted Gene- 
vese, “ whereupon they began to repent them of what they had 
done and irefully to champ upon ,the bit they had taken into 
their mouths.’’*+ Their murmurs being either sternly repressed 
by their self-imposed dictator or contemptuously ignored, many 
of the disaffected { appealed to Berne. At Berne the external 
havoc wrought by the “ Reformation” had been less complete. 
Unleavened bread was used for communion; the fonts were left 
and used in the churches; Christmas, Easter, Lady Day, and 

_ Ascension were observed ; and last, but by no means least in the 
eyes of the gay Genevese, brides were allowed to come to church 
—or rather “ meeting ”—with flowing tresses.§ 

Berne was a leading state in Switzerland, and the Bernese 
magistrates, being thus appealed to, interposed their good off- 
ces, recommending Calvin to make some little concessions. No- 
thing of the kind, however, would Calvin and Farel listen to, 
and they remained obstinate even when a synod of the Pro- 
testant churches, held at Lausanne, had decided on a general 
conformity to the usages of Berne, and the civil magistrates of 
Geneva had resolved on compliance. As Easter Sunday drew 


* July, 1537- + Hooker. 

¢ These soon formed a distinct party, and were stigmatized by the stricter sort as ‘‘ Liber 
tines,” the name of another of the Protestant sects. 

§ Espin, Cretica/ Essays, p. 193. 
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near Calvin and Farel not only refused to use the unleavened 
“bread, but even to administer communion to their backsliding 
flocks at all. The magistrates retorted by prohibiting them 
from preaching—-an order which they so flagrantly trampled 
under foot as to mount their pulpits on Easter day” and inveigh 
bitterly against both the people and their rulers. This open 
rebellion on the part of the pastors could not be overlooked. 
Next day sentence of banishment was passed, and Calvin and 
Farel had to quit Geneva within three days. 

When they were gone the city breathed again and utterly 
declined the offers of the good-natured Bernese municipality, 
which, as usual, strove to make peace, and suggested a com- 
promise on the matter of ceremonial and the return of the ban- 
ished pastors. Calvin accordingly went to Strassburg, which 
had also fallen away from Catholic unity, but only for a time. 
There he remained three years as professor of theology and 
minister to a small congregation of French Huguenots. During 
this period he added largely to his /nstitutes, published his com- 
mentary on the Epistle to the Romans, and, lastly, married ‘a 
wife. Being advised by his friends that he would do well to 
marry, as he “ wanted a nurse who would make him more com. 
fortable,” he commissioned them to seek the article required. 
He moreover stated the qualities he desiderated, writing to Farel, 
amongst others: “The only beauty that can please my heart is 
one that is gentle, chaste, modest, economical, patient, and care- 
ful of her husband’s health.” Various negotiations were forth- 
with set on foot. “I was offered,” he wrote, “a lady who was 
young, rich, and nobly born, but two things urged me to refuse : 
she does not know French, and methinks she must be rather prond 
of her birth and education. Her brother, a man of rare piety, 
pressed me to accept. ... What wasI to do? I should have 
been compelled, if the Lord had not extricated me. I answer that 
I accept if she will learn our tongue. She asks for time to reflect ; 
and I immediately commission my brother . . . to go and ask for 
me the hand of another person.” To this “other person” he 
was betrothed, when some unsatisfactory details respecting her 
antecedents coming to his knowledge, he withdrew his promise. 
The search was resumed and resulted in the discovery of Ide- 
lette van Buren, widow of John Storder, an Anabaptist, and 
recommended by Bucer. The matter was settled to Calvin’s 
satisfaction, seeing that he found in his spouse “a soul equal to 
every sacrifice.” During these three years he had not ceased 
to look back with regretful longing to the days of his rule at 
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Geneva. Shortly after his departure he had written a letter 
“to the relics of the dispersion of the church of Geneva,” de- 
fending all he had done, and, denouncing’ the malice of his op- 
ponents, prophesied that “all their ways would tend to con- 
fusion.” His own example of resistance to authority had eff- 
ciently promoted the fulfilment of his prediction. The magis- 
trates were powerless to enforce the laws; all was impotence 
and anarchy. The Catholic portion of the population, although 
greatly reduced by sentences of death and banishment, and im- 
poverished by confiscation and oppression, had never been 
wholly crushed out. Not a few, moreover, taught by recent 
experience, openly returned to the old faith. Cardinal Sadolet, 
by desire of the Holy Father, wrote a letter to the senate and 
people of Geneva, showing their present disorders and sufferings 
to be the result of disobedience to lawful authority and revolt . 
against the church of God, and urging them to return to their 
ancient allegiance as their only remedy. 

The Genevese returned a polite acknowledgment, but no 
answer to the letter. Calvin, however, wrote from Strassburg a 
reply which was so enthusiastically received by his party that it 
went far to procure his recall; at the same time certain of his 
opponents among the “ Libertines,” having discredited them- 
selves by intriguing with the potentates whose territories en- 
circled Geneva, completed the reaction in his favor, and in 1540 
it was resolved by the council that he should be invited to 
return, He now professed himself disinclined to face the op- 
position which past experience led him to expect at Geneva; 
while, the more he seemed to hold back, the more urgent the 
Genevan authorities became, not resting until they had gained 
their object. Calvin returned to Geneva in the August of 1541. 
The house given for his lodging was that formerly belonging to 
the lord of Freyneville ; he was to have “ for wages yearly five 
hundred florins (about three thousand francs), twelve measures 
of wheat, and two casks of wine.” 

Calvin’s time was now come for putting into practice the 
ideas on church government which he had been elaborating at 
Strassburg. These ideas are embodied in the fourth book of his 
Institutes. . No sooner, therefore, was he restored to office than 
he asked to confer with the delegates of the council; and at this 
conference all his proposals were adopted almost without 
modification, and were finally voted by the Assembly General, 


January 2, 1562, from which day the Calvinistic republic takes its 
date. 
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Calvin’s political reforms aimed at reducing the democratic 
element in the constitution. He had already had unpleasant 
experience that popular favor was fickle, and he determined so 
to arrange the machinery of the state as to render himself inde- 
pendent of that favor by tying the hands of his subordinates and 
practically leaving no one free but himself, or at least to reduce 
the government to an oligarchy obsequious to his dictatorship. 
As to the so-called church government, “there are,” say the 
Ordinances, “ four orders instituted by our Lord for the general 
government of his church—pastors, doctors, elders or presbyters, 
and deacons.” The pastors and doctors assembled in synod and 
were called “ The Venerable Company.” The chief engine of 
ecclesiastical authority, however, was the Consistory, a smaller 
council selected from “ The Venerable Company”; and of this 
Consistory Calvin very soon took upon himsecf the perpetual prest- 
dency. 

This court had “the care of all men’s manners, power of 
determining all kinds of ecclesiastical causes, and authority to 
convent, control, and punish, as far as with excommunication, 
all whom they should think worthy.” The pastors visited every 
house within their cure to inquire into the habits of its inmates, 
and spies were employed to watch for infringements of good 
manners and of discipline, and were paid for their information 
out of the fines levied on the accused. “The court met every 
Thursday, and, where its own spiritual censures seemed insufh- 
cient, handed over culprits to the council. It is needless to 
add,” continues Mr. Espin, “that severe pains and penalties of all 
kinds waited obsequiously on the behests of the Consistory ; for 
the civil courts were regulated by Calvin’s code, which contem- 
plated it as the first duty of the state to make and enforce all 
such laws as conduce to the establishment and maintenance of 
‘God’s kingdom on earth’ for rather, it should be said, to Cal- 
vin’s own distorted notions of it]. Thus the ecclesiastical 
authorities borrowed all such effectiveness for their decrees as 
temporal punishments could afford, whilst the odium of these 
severities seemed rather to attach to the magistrates who were 
the immediate instruments of them.” 

Even M. Bungener, whose partisanship leads him to give a 
very inadequate account of the spiritual and social despotism 
under which the people of Geneva now found themselves, cha- 
racterizes the result of Calvin’s measures as the production 
of “a Protestant Rome ”—a qualification which, by the way, 
shows his scant acquaintance with any papal Rome outside his 
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own imagination. “The Consistory and its agents ’"—we are 
quoting Mr. Espin—“ extended their inquisitorial interference 
down to the smallest details even of private life; from the cradle 
to the grave, from church and market-place to his very dinner- 
table and his bed-room, the citizen was unceasingly guided and 
superintended in almost every act and thought. Not only were 
all the grosser vices repressed with terrible severity, but lighter 
peccadilloes, youthful indiscretions, and many things deserving 
rather the name of follies than faults were rigorously treated. 
Works of fiction, cards, all games of chance, and all dancing and 
masquerading were utterly prohibited. Holidays and festivals 
of all kinds were done away with except Sunday, 7/ that, indeed, 
be an exception which had under penalty to be kept with strict 
attendance at sermon and seclusion at home. The number of 
dishes at dinner and dessert was limited; slashed breeches, 
jewels, and various of the gayer kinds of silks and stuffs were 
banned. Bouquets given to brides might not be encircled with 
gold or precious stones. The bride’s dress itself was matter of 
very careful regulation. It is on record: ‘Uné épouse étant 
sortie Dimanche avec les cheveux plus abattus qu'il ne se doit 
faire, ce qui est d’un mauvais exemple, et contraire 4 ce qu’on 
leur évangélise, on fait mettre en prison sa maitresse, les deux qui 
l'ont menée, et celle qui l’a coiffée’ (Registers of Geneva, cited by 
Dyer, p. 78). The citizens were not to be from home later than 
nine at night, and were strictly to attend all sermons together 
with their household, and not fail in being present at the quar- 
terly administration of the Lord’s Supper; for so much, neither 
less nor more, of this ‘means of grace’ did Calvin ordain for his 
people. Such are a few specimens of the municipal regulations 
formed under the control of the Consistory. And they were 
enforced with unsparing, sometimes frightful, cruelty. Impri- 
sonments, public penances, the stocks, fines, tortures, and death 
were dispensed with no sparing hand. A child was beheaded in 
1558 for having struck her parents; a youth of sixteen, for 
having threatened to do so, shared the same fate.” * 

‘Dr. Paul Henry, quoting a recent Genevese writer, Galiffe, 
says: “To those who imagine that Calvin did nothing but good 
I could produce our registers, covered with records of illegiti- 
mate children which were exposed in all parts of the town and 
country; hideous trials for obscenity; wills in which fathers 


* Such incidents as these are passed over in the pages of M. Bungener ; but they may be 
found in abundance in the Life of Calvin, by Dr. Paul Henry, translated from the German by 
Dr, Itebbing. Dr, Henry, though an admirer of Calvin, is too candid to suppress facts. 
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and mothers accuse their children not only of errors but of 
crimes. . . . I could instance multitudes of forced marriages, in 
which the delinquents were conducted from the prison to the 
church; mothers who abandoned their children to the hospital, 
whilst they themselves lived in abundance with a second hus- 
band; bundles of lawsuits between brothers; heaps of secret 
negotiations; men and women burnt for witchcraft; sentences of 
death in frightful numbers ; and all these things among the gene- 
ration nourished by the mystic manna of Calvin.” 

From 1542 Geneva was under Calvin’s heel. The Libertines, 
who were a sort of philosophic and pantheistic Anabaptists, gave 
him, indeed, no little trouble from time to time; accordingly he 
found no measures too hard and stringent to compel the smaller 
sect to submit to his own larger one. Yet so galling was the 
pressure that “for nine years,” says M. Bungener, “he guided 
Geneva as a vessel on fire, which burns the captain’s feet and 
yet obeys him.” At last, driven to desperation, his adversaries 
committed a blunder which gave Calvin a sudden and over- 
whelming advantage over them. They intrigued with France 
and Savoy, and in 1555 were drawn into open revolt against the 
government of their native city; but their attempt to gain the 
upper hand was summarily suppressed: Suspected houses were 
searched, and members of many of the leading families in Geneva 
were put to death; many more were banished, and Calvin’s su- 
premacy from that time continued unquestioned and undisturbed. 
The remaining ten years of his life were spent chiefly in home ad- 
ministration on the hard lines he had laid down, in writing com- 
mentaries, and in controversy. It was through his means that, 
in 1566, the concordat called the Consensus Tigurinus was effected 
amongst the leading Swiss “ churches,” by which the Calvinistic 
doctrine respecting the Eucharist was adopted instead of the 
Zwinglian. His religious disputes were conducted by Calvin 
with a vituperative bitterness characteristic of the “ Reformers ”’ 
in general, but with a hard vindictiveness peculiarly his own. 
“ Nothing,” says Mr. Espin, “ was too vile or too gross to be 
thrown at the heads of those who differed from him; and it 
mattered nothing what the matter of the difference might be. 
Pighius, one of the most distinguished scholars of the day, died, 
exhausted by hard work, in 1542, during the course of his con- 
troversy with Calvin on predestination. Some time after, when 
combating Bolsec, a new opponent, Calvin seized the opportunity 
to show that the odium theologicum with him survived even the 
death of its object. “ Pighius died a little after my book was 
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published,” he observes,* “ wherefore, not to insult a dead. dog, | 
applied myself to other lucubrations.” Then, after offering this 
insult to the dead, he offers another to: Bolsec, whom he scorns 
as “too insipid an animal” to be regarded as an opponent at all. 
Bolsec was a monk who had apostatized, married, and settled at 
Geneva as a physician. Having dared publicly to challenge 
Calvin’s favorite tenet of predestination, he was, after no incon- 
siderable amount of mutual invective and recrimination, banished 
for life, under pain of flogging should he ever again set foot in 
the city or territory of Geneva. Nor was Calvin more tolerant 
of the Lutherans, to whom some show of moderation might have 
been expected from him, especially with regard to the doctrine 
of the Eucharist, on which he, like them, was at issue with the 
Zwinglians; but no, not by an iota must any dare to differ from 
the despotic dogmatism of this stern heresiarch. 

We shall see whether these expressions are warranted or not, 
‘now that we come to the story of Servetus. And this we give 
from the account (slightly abridged) of Mr. Espin. 

Servetus, whose proper name was Miguel Servede, was a 
native of Villanueva in Spain. He had already crossed Calvin's 
path, as we have seen. Clever, acute, restless, speculative, he 
was ever craving after novelty. He had studied law at Tou- 
louse, physic at Paris, and had dabbled in theology at Basle, in 
Italy, Germany, and wherever else he could find listeners for his 
eccentric opinions. After making one town after another too 
hot to hold him by his disputatiousness, he found it necessary to 
lay aside his own name and settle down quietly at Vienne as 
“Dr. Villeneuve.” In 1546 he had written his Restitutio Chris- 
tianismi and submitted it to Calvin. This work went beyond 
anything Servetus had ever written in its wild and fanatical con- 
ceits. (For instance, he proclaimed himself to be the Michael 
of the Revelations, who was to compass the overthrow of the 
dragon!) Calvin had occasionally interchanged letters with Ser- 
vetus on theological subjects; but on the receipt of the manu- 
script of the Restitutio Christianismi he broke off the correspon- 
dence with a harsh epistle of reproof, referring him to the /n- 
stitutes for any further information he might require on the sub- 
jects of their correspondence. Servetus retorted by forward- 
ing Calvin a copy of the J/ustitutes garnished with a number 
of manuscript notes containing bitter refutations and criticisms. 
These had evidently sunk deep into Calvin’s memory. About 
this time he wrote to Farel, observing that Servetus had offered 


* See introduction to his tractate De Eternd Predestinatione Dei, bearing the date 1551. 
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to come to Geneva, “if he would allow him.” “ But,” Calvin 
goes on, “I will not give any pledge; for if he do come, and my 
authority avail anything, / wi// never suffer him to depart alive.” 
“Dr. Villeneuve” could not keep quiet and be contented to 
practise, even though with much success, as a physician at 
Vienne. In an evil hour he got the Restitutio secretly printed 
(in 1552), and, though he did not circulate it thereabouts, a copy 
reached Geneva and fell into the hands of Calvin. At Geneva 
lived one William Trie, an exile from Lyons on account of re- 
ligion. His relatives, however, still had hopes of him, and one of 
them, named Arneys, carried on an exchange of controversial 
letters with him, in one of which Arneys pressed Trie with the 
argument on the diversities of Protestantism. Trie, who was 
pretty certainly advised by Calvin, retorted that discipline was 
strict at Geneva, but that in papal France, “ whilst the truth was 
quenched in blood, the most monstrous heresies were vented 
with impunity,” and instanced the Restitutio, printed at Vienne, 
and full of the grossest blasphemies against doctrines held 
sacred by all Christians, such as the Trinity. Arneys communi- 
cated with the ecclesiastical authorities of Vienne, and in the end 
Servetus was apprehended and handed over to the Inquisition. 
The only point in this part of the story that we need notice is 
that the evidence on which Servetus was tried, and eventually 
convicted and condemned by the Inquisition, was obtained by 
Arneys from Trie and supplied to Trie by Calvin, who furnished 
some printed sheets of the Restitutio and a number of letters ad- 
dressed to him in former times by Servetus. Servetus, how- 
ever, escaping from prison, had the madness to fly for refuge 
to Geneva, or he may have intended to pass through it only to 
some other place. In fact, he was on the very eve of departure 
when he was recognized by Calvin amongst his congregation, 
denounced, and arrested. The after-proceedings, continues Mr. 
Espin, are disgraceful to every one concerned—to Calvin above 
all. The prosecution was undertaken at first by La Fontaine, 
formerly a cook, but then a student of “theology” and Calvin's 
secretary. Thirty-eight charges were drawn up* against Serve- 
tus, most of them alleging heresies extracted from the De 7rini- 
tatis Erroribus and the Restitutio, but not a few of them of a 
personal kind, charging Servetus with insulting in his writings 
various Fathers and theologians, ancient and modern; and, last, 
but in such a place by no means least, the thirty-eighth count 


accused him of defaming and revi/ing CALVIN and the “ church of 
Geneva.” 
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When the charges came to be argued it soon became evident 
that the quondam cook was no match for the veteran contro. 
versialist ; he was, therefore, summarily set aside, and Calvin, 
the real accuser throughout, entered the lists in person against 
the man who was in truth his own prisoner. Servetus in vain 
protested that if he had committed any offence it was not in 
Geneva, since the books incriminated had not been printed or 
circulated there. In vain did he urge his ignorance of the laws 
of the territory in which he had so unhappily become a so- 
journer, and pray that he might be allowed an advocate to plead 
for and guide him. In vain did he appeal to the higher and 
larger councils. Calvin knew that in them his influence was not 
so assured, and his appeal was therefore disallowed. The rigor 
of his imprisonment was gradually increased, until he was denied 
the commonest necessaries of cleanliness and health. Calvin and 
the pastors not only appeared in open court against him, but 
stirred up the passions of the people from their pulpits to 
demand his blood. 

Servetus was aware that strenuous efforts were being made 
outside his prison walls to save him. The “ Libertines’ made 
his cause their own, and labored hard to get it carried before 
the more popular assemblies, where their strength lay. Thus 
Calvin’s private animosity was fed by the additional ingredients 
- of political and “ religious” partisanship, and he threw into the 
contest all the vehemence and venom of his nature. He over- 
whelmed Servetus, both in public court and in his miserable 
prison, with the bitterest invectives and abuse, which the un- 
happy man, goaded by sufferings and insults, was not slow to 
return in kind. To such a pitch of excitement was Servetus 
worked up that he openly demanded of the council that he and 
his persecutor should change flaces, declaring that Calvin de- 
served to be imprisoned for As heresies quite as much as did he, 
his victim. The end of these altercations, between such men, 
could not be doubtful. Servetus, on the 26th of October, 1553, 
was condemned to be burnt as a heretic, the very next day being 
appointed for the execution. 

It was only on the morning of the 27th, at the time, in fact, 
when he was being led out to death, that Servetus learnt the 
dreadful fate which was on the instant waiting for him. He 
threw himself horror-struck at the feet of the judges, and be- 
sought as a favor that he might be beheaded. His supplica- 
tions were fruitless, and he fell into a sort of stupor, broken only 
by groans and cries for mercy. With a refinement of barbarity, 
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Farel was the minister selected by Calvin to accompany the 
doomed man to the stake. Farel’s conduct, as might have been 
expected, was to the last harsh, cruel, and pitiless. He up- 
braided him with his errors and obstinacy, and harassed his last 
moments by endeavoring to extort from him a disavowal of his 
errors. When the victim was fastened to the stake on the little 
hill of Champel, just outside the city, and the fire was lighted, it 
was found that the executioner had heaped up nothing but green 
wood; and the bystanders, shuddering at the shrieks which 
issued from among the smoke, ran and piled on faggots, and so 
ended the torments of Servetus in about half an hour. 

About the whole of this affair the less said by Calvin’s 
admirers the better. From first to last his conduct merits the 
most utter condemnation. The stubborn facts remain that Ser- 
vetus had crossed Calvin’s path twenty years before the trial at 
Geneva; that Calvin had, after an angry correspondence, declared 
that if Servetus came to Geneva he should never leave it alive ; 
that Calvin had done his utmost to slay him by the hand of the 
Inquisition; that he had caused him to be arrested ina city in 
which the unhappy man was only tarrying for a season as a way- 
farer and a fugitive, and where he had done no wrong; that 
Calvin himself drew up and personally pressed the indictments ; 
that he brought his whole influence to bear against the removal 
of the case to a court where the accused would have stood a 
better chance; that he wrote to Farel, whilst the trial was going 
on, to express a hope that “the sentence would be capital” ; that 
he did nothing to soften the rigors of a harsh imprisonment, and, 
lastly, aggravated the bitter hour of a most: painful death by 
forcing on the sufferer, instead of a minister of consolation, the 
coarsest and most implacable of all his foes.* It is to the whole 
circumstances of the case, rather than to the fact that Servetus 
was burnt for heresy, that we must attribute the general execra- 
tion with which the deed was heard of throughout Christendom. 
It is a misrepresentation on the part of M. Bungener to say that, 
when the reformed Swiss churches were asked their advice 
pending the sentence, “there was a complete and awful una- 
nimity—Servetus must die!” when, in fact, not one of them 
did more than exhort Geneva to be “firm and severe with so 
pestilent a heretic.” Bullinger, indeed, advised death; so did 

*In the account left by the Sister Jeanne de Jussie of the expulsion of the nuns from 
Geneva she thus describes Farel’s personal appearance: ‘‘In the month of October (1532) 
there came to Geneva a mean-looking, wretched little preacher called Maitre Guillaume, 


shabby in his person, with a vulgar face, a narrow forehead, a paleebut sunburnt complexion, 
and a chin on which grew two or three tufts of red and tangled beard.” 
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Beza, Calvin’s close ally ; so did Farel, reminding Calvin that 
Servetus had been “zs greatest enemy.” But the general senti- 
ment was utter condemnation of the deed, from the knowledge 
that Servetus was done to death by his private foe and in the 
most horrible of ways, under pretext of religion and justice, but 
with a premeditation and venomous hate which made these 
sacred names a mockery, and by a magistracy which was merely 
a band of Calvin’s creatures. Moreover, at the very time when 
he was hunting Servetus to his doom Calvin was writing letters 
full of invective against the harsh treatment elsewhere visited on 
his own sectaries. And surely one who had in so many things 
revolutionized whole systems of theory and practice might on 
this matter also have been expected to be in advance of his con: 
temporaries. 

And here, in concluding, it will not be out of place to quote 
the following reflections : * 

“The Old-World legislation for preserving religious uniform- 
ity strikes us as a monstrous phenomenon. We marvel at a 
man like Sir Thomas More sentencing a heretic to death, or at 
Calvin employing against Servetus the unanswerable argument 
of the stake. We forget that the political theory of those days, 
with which public opinion was wholly in harmony, set a supreme 
value upon religious unity, and unhesitatingly employed the 
severest forms of coercion in order to preserve it. You will find 
this Old-World view clearly stated in Jeremy Taylor’s Life of 
Carist. ‘God,’ he says, ‘ reigns over Christendom just as he did 
over the Jews. When it happens that a kingdom is convert- 
ed to Christianity. the religion of the nation is termed Chris- 
tian, and the law of the nation is made a part of the religion. 
There is no change of government, but that Christ is made king 
and the temporal power is his substitute. But if we reject Christ 
from reigning over us, and say, like the people in the Gospel, 
“nolumus hunc regnare,” then God has armed the temporal 
power with a sword to cut us off. This theory, whatever we 
may think of it, accepted in an age of religious unity, is quite in- 
applicable to any age of religious disunity.” 

And yet it is among the chief promoters of disunion that we 
find the fiercest intolerance. The religion which forbids private 
judgment in matters of revelation is historically more tolerant 
than the religions which uphold it. “It is true,” says Balmez, 
“that the popes have not, like the Protestants, preached uni- 


*See the very able article entitled ‘‘The Religious Future of the World,” by Mr. W. S. 
Lilly, Contemporary Review, February, 1883. 
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versal toleration; but the facts show the difference between the 
Protestants and the popes. The popes, armed with a tribunal 
of intolerance, have scarce spilt a drop of blood; Protestants and 
philosophers have shed it in torrents.”’ 

Moreover, acts which, in the Catholic Church, the chosen 
representative of the divine authority upon earth, we may (as 
in the case of any capital punishment, however necessary) regard 
with pain as the extremity of justice, we regard with disgust as 
the extremity of injustice when inflicted by one heretic upon an- 
other for a heresy divergent from his own. 


And what is now the state of Calvin’s own town? Geneva, 
which burnt Servetus for rationalism, has in our days expressly 
and officially repudiated all confession of faith whatever; and 
where it was penal to be absent from sermon, a score or two 
surround the pulpit from which Calvin preached. “ Romanism,” 
says Mr. Espin, “seems to offer the on/y hope and prospect of 
winning back to something like a visible profession of Chris- 
tianity one of the most irreligious . . . cities of the Continent.” 





EN ROUTE TO THE YOSEMITE. 


“ Ou! here is the Happy Valley, the Vale of Peace,” was our 
involuntary exclamation in the words of Rasselas, as we found 
ourselves settled at last in the quiet hostelry in the deep bosom 
of the Yosemite. To reach it we had undergone greater hard- 
ship than it was perhaps ever before our lot to endure, and after 
three days of varied manner and novel and absorbing incident, 
society, and scenery, the feeling of rest was actually luxurious. 
The decision to visit the place was so difficult to arrive at, on 
account of the fact that only one route was yet open and the 
others were daily issuing bulletins announcing the progress 
made in digging the way through the snow, that some of the 
party actually persuaded themselves that the grapes were, if not 
indeed sour, at least not worth the trouble of getting. To 
others, again, the prospect of two long days in a common stage- 
coach was deterring, and truly the anticipation could be scarcely 
in excess of the reality ; while others, again, tried to console them- 
selves for missing the excursion by assuring themselves that, 
after all, the valley was but of a piece with much similar landscape 
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to be enjoyed on their journey eastward. One argument, how- 
ever, in favor of doing this famous bit of touristry rankled, as 
doubtless it does yet, in the breasts of those who dared not while 
they would. It was thus expressed: What will they say when, 
on our return from California, we shall have to answer that we 
didn’t go to the Yosemite? Be it strange or not, it is neverthe- 
less true that this last motive, sensitiveness to public opinion, 
is one of the strongest that urge us to action, and they who lost 
this opportunity of seeing the gem of the Pacific coast will 
never forgive themselves, for this cause at least: that Mrs. 
Grundy will consider them fools. 

At four p.M. May 20 we embarked on the largest ferry-boat— 
except that for the overland trains at Vallejo—we had. ever seen, 
en route for Yosemite, in face of reports that the route was not 
in good order, the snow not sufficiently melted, the roads bad, 
etc. Indeed, there was but this one as yet open; for though the 
temperature was quite high on the plains, the snows were still 
deep on the mountains of the coast range. Proceeding down 
the San Joaquin valley in the still, hot afternoon, we stopped for 
supper at Lathrop, where the democratic appearance, manner, 
and spirit of the travellers struck us forcibly, and we said to one 
of our companions, a Jerseyman: “ We love these people, they 
are so unaffected, free, and generous.” They were almost ex- 
clusively of the sterner sex, and fraternized like so many boys 
when away from the warping influence of women. There is 
danger, of course, that when this conservative element is lacking, 
manners, from “free and easy,’’ soon become careless, vulgar, 
nay, even barbarous; dress is neglected—a man with a neck-tie 
may even be held a “ bloated aristocrat ”’ ; refinement is ridiculed : 
Richard Percival Livingston, of New York, a youth of spare 
habit, is at once informed that he is to be henceforth known as 
“Slim Dick of York” ; no one dare object to smoking anywhere ; 
muddy shoes and shaggy overcoats are intruded without apo- 
logy. This is the extreme, however, and you must go into the 
latest mining towns to meet it; but the general tone of Califor- 
nia society is quite a relief from the strait, puritanic, exclusive 
habits of the East, and is a tradition of the days when the con- 
veniences of civilization were wanting, when hands were few, 
necessity great, calamity frequent, and when, therefore, every 
man was glad to see, welcome, and tolerate a new inhabitant, 
without particularly scrutinizing his manners, dress, or forms of 
speech. 


The journey was long enough to Merced—seven hours—but 
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we looked forward to sleeping comfortably here. What was 
our disappointment when the conductor showed us a despatch 
advising us to goon two hours further to Madera. It was eleven 
P.M. ; we were fagged out already, and our prospect of rest was 
spoiled. The hotel we reached at one A.M. was a poor frame 
building, very uncomfortable. The ladies were, of course, pro- 
vided for somehow ; at least they disappeared. We, personally, 
had to sleep in our clothes, and occupied three different resting- 
places within four hours: two in the bar-room—viz., the billiard- 
table and the barkeeper’s cot—the third the outside of a bed 
which had been just vacated by an earlier traveller than our- 
selves. 

Rising miserable at five, we breakfasted, and, despite our tardy 
protest, were sandwiched into an open stage, three on each 
cross-seat designed for two, and started at six, feeling profoundly 
alarmed and wretched at the prospect of travelling thus the live- 
long day. The weather was dry, however, but the wind blowing 
constantly one way, as it does for six months together, so that 
there are no branches on the windward side of the trees along 
the San Joaquin; overcoats were soon in requisition, notwith- 
standing that a blazing sun made parasols necessary. Our dis- 
tress was not without its compensations, several of the company 
being persons of refinement and education, and even wealth—for 
there is no “royal road” to the Yosemite. Our next neighbors 
were an Episcopal minister and his wife, who had travelled all 
through Syria and Palestine; others of us had been in Europe, 
and an English couple were just arrived from Australia on their 
way around the world. The conversation of these people was 
very delightful to us, and relieved the effect of that of two boss 
shoemakers from Massachusetts. An occasional return to this 
old style of travelling is a very agreeable change. Modern rail- 
road cars, especially American ones, isolate people. They fail to 
become acquainted as they should, and their very nature resents 
this; so that the longer they remain apart while desiring and 
needing each other’s society, the more bitter does their coldness 
become, until at last it approaches mutual hatred. There are 
no more vindictive enemies than neighbors who are not neigh- 
borly. What a pity! How much knowledge, wit, sympathy 
are lost on this account! How much character lies dormant 
that would make the whole journey interesting! “The proper 
study of mankind is man.” “Sir, let us go out in the fields,” 
said Boswell. “Oh! confound your fields, sir,” replied the doc- 


tor; “one field is like another field. Let us take a walk down 
VOL. XXXVII.—50 
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Fleet Street!’’ Man is a social animal and cannot else be happy. 
The poor are happier than the rich by as much as they indulge 
their sociality more, and the rich themselves soon tire of their 
solitary state and return to live in tenements—a/ias flats—like the 
poor. 

For many miles now our road lay through a very English- 
like country, full of oaks, rocks, streams, and gentle hills, looking 
as if artificially laid out and tastefully kept. Our American 
parks are not old and rich enough in appearance, for one cannot 
compare these California parks to any except Phoenix or Bou- 
logne, or other such beautiful grounds in old Europe. In a field 
we sometimes saw. what might be called a curious combination. 
It was an owl and a prairie-dog in company near the opening 
of an underground burrow. The snake was doubtless more 
retiring ; for they are usually three, and are supposed to agree 
very well together. The ladies of our party politely expressed 
much interest in the mildly facetious statement of the Episcopal 
clergyman that trappers sometimes compass the owl’s death by 
merely walking around his standpoint, the bird never seemingly 
turning his body, yet always keeping his eyes on danger, and 
thus finally twisting his head off. Deer and other small animals 
sometimes appeared in the glades, but no ferocious beasts pre- 
sented themselves. 

Changing horses once, we reached Coarse Gold Gulch (shade 
of Oscar! what a name) at high noon, where a new frame hotel 
was building. It had Chinese servants, who filled their places ac- 
ceptably, and a young and refined-looking New England cou- 
ple were proprietors. On account of the scarcity of women 
and the necessity of looking closely after the Celestials it is not 
rare to find the landlord and his wife doing the commonest work. 
After giving a cigarette to an Indian at the door, whom we 
vainly endeavored to draw into conversation, we packed into the 
stage again, and, leaving the foot-hills, began to rise into the 
mountains. Here we are led to say a word on the sacramental 
power of tobacco. As the pretext of a look at the baby breaks 
down the barriers between women, so the offer of a pinch, a chew, 
or a smoke bridges the oftentimes awful chasm that divides men. 
Properly do the red men consider it the emblem of peace and 
harmony, and pitiable indeed is the traveller in these latitudes 
who, if he doesn’t take a gocial drink, is not blessed with even the 
one redeeming vice of the weed. 

Oaks now disappeared, and pines, firs, etc., filled the moun- 
tain-sides, while flowers of exquisite hue bordered the road, 
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making with the grass an unequalled carpet of blue, scarlet, and 
green. The woods were perfectly clear of undergrowth, the 
floor (so to call it) being covered with pine prickles, while the 
majestic trees were clean of branches for a hundred feet up, so 
that one was reminded of a Gothic or Moorish temple and im- 
agined that a carriage could roll unobstructed through the for- 
est. The sight was very refreshing, the air very gratéful to the 
nostrils and the lungs. We often got out to walk up the in- 
clines, to pick flowers, etc., the most sought after being the ex- 
quisitely beautiful snow-flower, a living crimson tongue, which, 
however, could not be carried far, as it melted, so to speak, in the 
hands. The yellow mud on the stage-wheels glistened with 
pyrites and with what some of us took for lamina, flakes or 
spangles, of gold. In the heart of the mountains we reached 
Fresno Flats, and Bret Harte’s descriptions were realized. The 
humor of his Archzological Society on the Stanislao, as well as 
the threadbare honesty of “ Truthful James,” can only be ap- 
preciated by visiting these settlements. We could not help re- 
peating mentally over and over again the lines: 


“Then rose Abner Dean, of Angels, to a point of order, when 
A piece of o/d red sandstone took him in the abdomen ; 
He smiled a kind of sickly smile, and sunk upon the floor, 
And the subsequent proceedings interested him no more.” 


Fresno is a mining station of log and plank shanties, a store, 
saloon, post-office, and (bless the mark!) a “fashionable milli- 
nery.” There was no street, in fact scarce a dozen houses, yet 
two city-dressed women were rolling handsome baby-carriages 
(duly freighted) along the paths. An old man, withered by fever 
and ague, at once began to tell us of a claim in the vicinity sup- 
posed to be worth three hundred thousand dollars. The miners 
buy supplies at these Flats, so-called from their affording a level 
building-site. There is a saw-mill here, and a wedge-shaped 
aqueduct on posts, varying from four to twelve feet in height, 
which floats cut lumber seventy-five miles down the slopes to 
the railroad. This is a flume. We passed under and by it 
several times in our journey, and admired the evidence of skilful 
engineering in its construction. The line of lumber in it at 
once is several miles long and reaches the railroad in twelve 
hours by the current. It struck one of our Yankee friends that 
a small steamer might be put on it, and thus an “elevated steam- 
boat-line ” established. 

From Fresno Flats we rose into a second story of the moun- 
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tains, around which our road extended in a long and ever-wind- 
ing course. We went almost constantly at a gallop, turning 
sudden corners and swinging along deep ravines with alarming 
speed, and constantly admiring the boldness and skill of the 
driver. Never had we seen anything to equal his command of 
the four-horse team, nor their correspondence to his word and 
gesture and the intelligible snapping of the long whip; nor had 
we known circumstances requiring greater caution, skill, and 
decision. The slightest mistake on the narrow track up on the 
high mountain-side, the breaking of a bolt, or the giving way of 
a trace were enough to precipitate us all down a thousand feet 
into darkness and destruction. There was absolutely no substi- 
tute for a fence on the dangerous side. But the California 
drivers are men of genius, and no excursions we ever took 
excelled for us in charm and interest some of those in their 
vehicles. We have seen the great stage thundering along at the 
rate of twelve or fourteen miles an hour on a precipitous road, 
when suddenly the driver signalled to his teams and bade them 
“lay down”; and though the hoofs of the wheelers digging into 
the surface shed a train of sparks, and their bellies seemed to 
scrape the ground in the effort, yet they checked their speed at 
the word of command and stopped within the stage’s length. 
Sometimes in crossing torrents the water was up to the hubs; 
then we dipped into ruts filled with snow, and at times had to be 
dug out by the road-menders who live in huts along the route. 
We had our first experience in log-rolling, as twice our way was 
blocked by great trees fallen across it. We frequently took part 
in road-mending, collecting rocks, etc., to make a bridge just for 
this once, and even essayed Mr. Gladstone's rdle of woodman; 
and once all the male passengers had to keep the stage from 
toppling over while the driver guided it around an insurmount- 
able obstacle. At times we thought our vehicle could not resist 
the force of the water in crossing the swollen streams, and, while 
the gentlemen were silent, the ladies screamed at the driver to 
let them out then and there. He was evidently used to their 
alarm, however, or preferred waiting till the bank was safely 
reached before yielding to their request. At one point in this 
varied journey we were all recommended to leave the stage just 
on the brink of the water, and the timid husband of an English 
lady getting out at one side, a diminutive but gallant New York 
lawyer, braced himself to help the derelict better half out at the 
other. She threw herself into her rescuer’s arms. As there was 
really no danger, the incident caused us great merriment, espe- 
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cially at the husband’s expense, and we felt refreshed and ready 
for new adventures. Stages are often upset, however, and no 
driver is “ anybody” who hasn’t some such tale to relate. One 
of our New York priests had lost his life the year before on this 
very route. At length, after a long, and in the end dark and 
weary, drive through the forest, we reached Clark’s at half-past 
nine, a quiet, beautiful, and comfortable hotel in a valley adjoin- 
ing that for which we were bound. It was crowded, and we 
were thankful for a berth on the second tier in a series of bunks 
wherein to rest our exhausted limbs. 

From Clark’s tourists turn aside to visit the big trees, and 
we took horse next day for this purpose. The distance was 
eight miles through the forest, the animal one of those gentle, 
graceful, sure-footed mustangs, the easiest saddle-horse known in 
our country. The road lay right through millions of enormous 
pines, those “ green-robed senators of mighty woods”; daylight 
was half eclipsed by their shade, and the silence of the “ forest 
primeval” reigned throughout. So gradually had we become 
accustomed to this quality of vastness in the matter that it 
needed reflection to make us realize the immense average size of 
the trees that bordered our way as we came along, and the 
famous big trees did not make that impression they would 
have done if come upon suddenly. Indeed, it was only when we 
compared their size with that of the horses and stage, which were 
made to stand near one of them, that we felt their greatness. 
The big trees proper were supposed by Lindley, an English 
botanist, to be a new genus, and he called it Wedlingtonia gigan- 
tea. Decaisne, a Frenchman, however, showed that they be- 
long to the Seguoia, already named by Endlicher, in 1837, after 
a Cherokee chief who invented an alphabet and written language 
for his tribe, and who died in exile in New Mexico in 1840, far 
from his native Georgian hills. Imagine an entire forest, ex- 
tending as far as the eye can reach, of trees from eight to twelve 
feet in diameter and from two hundred to three hundred feet in 
height, thickiy grouped, their trunks marvellously straight, not 
branching until they arrive at from one hundred to one hundred 
and fifty feet above the ground, and then forming a dense canopy 
which shuts out the view of the sky ; the contrast of the bright, 
cinnamon-colored trunks with the sombre, deep, yet brilliant 
green of the foliage; the utter silence of these forests, where 
often no sound can be heard except, when the wind is favorable, 
the low thunder of the breaking surf on the distant shore of the 
Pacific. Many of them are from thirty to sixty feet in circum- 
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ference and proportionately high. One was taken down by 
boring concentric holes through it and then upsetting it with 
wedges and hawsers. It took five men twenty-two days to bore 
and three days to overset it. At six feet from the ground the 
stump was smoothed off, forming a room twenty-four feet across, 
and the bark was eighteen inches thick. By counting the rings 
in this it was found to be twelve hundred and fifty-five years old. 
Another tree had its bark stripped off in sections to one hundred 
and sixteen feet of its height, and the spoil taken to London, 
where it became one of the wonders of the Crystal Palace. The 
exceptionally great ones are in groves or groups, some number- 
ing a hundred, some five times as many. One of those we saw, 
the “ Grisly Giant,” has lower branches over six feet in diameter, 
like the largest elms of the Connecticut valley. We ourselves 
measured a tree, and found it sixty-four feet around at two feet 
from the ground. One of these monsters was burnt hollow and 
lay prone on the earth, and into its cavity three horsemen rode 
abreast thirty feet. Another of them is pierced in its upright 
position so that the great four-horse stages drive right through 
it. These trees are not only vast and magnificent to behold, but 
their timber is very durable and is much used in California 
under the name of redwood. 

Having sated our curiosity, we found that we had wandered 
away from our companions, and the deepening snow made 
known to us that we had gone far from the clearing. When 
our horse walked quietly and stepped easily the snow packed 
itself under his hoofs and we rode safely with five or six feet 
of it beneath us; but when we attempted to hurry his pace he 
sank into it up to his belly. We became somewhat alarmed. 
The sun was setting and invisible, the gloom of the forest deep- 
ening ;.we might meet wild beasts ; had no compass, even if we 
could find it of use, and were eight miles from human society. 
What would we do? We had heard of similar experience, and 
so at last determined to leave the brute to his own guidance 
and dropped the reins on his neck. He did not hesitate a 
moment, but, quickening his pace as much as the treacherous 
footing allowed, took what soon proved to be the right direc- 
tion, and we were speedily once more on the road to Clark’s. 

Next morning we resumed under more favorable circum- 
stances—that is, with decent sitting-room—our journey to the 
Yosemite. A high mountain which divided us from our destined 
goal was to be climbed and then descended, and another day’s 
staging to be undergone. As the vehicle slowly mounted the 
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rocky side of the barrier the gaze of the travellers never wearied 
of the eternal forest, in which an occasional tall pine was seen 
charred and black and pointed, bereft of all its limbs, its life and 
beauty, probably by the lightning’s stroke. The powerful simile 
of Ossian came to our minds where he describes the awful ap- 
pearance of Fingal’s shade as he stalked in the midnight, review- 
ing the field of battle: 


“ His spear the blasted fir, 
His shield the rising moon.” 


Crossing torrents similar to those encountered on the two pre- 
vious days, and doing our share of bridge-building and more 
than once literally putting “our shoulder to the wheel,” we 
reached by noon a clearing on the summit, where horses were 
changed, the driver opened his lunch-boxes, and all the company 
with him indulged their sharpened appetites with the daintiest 
viands and beverages of civilized lands. It was a charming place 
for a picnic. A very rustic-looking sled was shown us here, 
which had been constructed to transport one of our Eastern 
governors and his family over this mountain m advance of the 
regular season and while the roads were still impassable from 
the snow. It broke through the ice at a ford and the occupants 
were thrown into the chilling water; but though they were 
drenched to the skin and had to travel several hours in their 
wet clothes, they did not take cold and reached the valley in 
safety and triumph. The stream, before known as Indian Creek, 
bears now, henceforth, and for ever the name of the young lady 
who chiefly distinguished herself in this adventure; and the 
drivers are doubtless very grateful to her for the whole business, 
as it furnishes them a very eloquent and (to them, at least) de- 
lightful theme for conversation with their passengers. Facilis est 
' descensus Averni, saith the poet and the proverb. That depends, 
we submit. The down-road into the Yosemite was a fearful 
journey for us. It was jagged and absolutely rocky, as it 
formed a kind of artificial water-way for the melting snows; we 
were not crowded now in the stage, and hence the jolting tossed 
and pitched us without let or hindrance; the horses sprang light- 
ly along, and the driver had no concern at all about springs or 
bolts or traces. The rocky road that approaches the Irish capi- 
tal deserves its fame, indeed, if it excel this one. We were in 
absolute danger of falling apart, like so many marionettes, and it 
seemed as if our four quarters would never regain their natural 
cohesion. At last, however, at about five P.M. we reached a ledge 
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a couple of thousand feet in height and looking down into the 
valley. It was Inspiration Point. Well named, truly, for the 
soul seems to receive new ideas of sublimity and beauty from 
the grand panorama of depth and height ‘and color that bursts 
upon her here. It was a happy thought to contrive that the first 
impression of the Yosemite should be one that should stamp for 
ever on the mind of the visitor its unparalleled charms. With 
our courage now revived and our expectations more than real- 
ized, we continued our descent. The incline was continual, the 
character of the surface unchanged, the speed of the horses 
recklessly kept up, and the fatigue of the travellers reached the 
point of positive suffering before we at last crossed the river in 
which the Bridal Veil cascade results, and, speeding along the 
level plain, at length descended in the midst of the quiet vale 
and felt the delights of repose. 





SKELLIG MICHEL. 


AT widely separated points in western Europe three sanc- 
tuaries of a most peculiar and singular kind, yet closely re- 
sembling each other in their most prominent features, are dedi- 
cated to the Archangel St. Michael. Unlike most other sanc- 
tuaries, it is not to churches or other buildings that they owe 
their sacred character. Such, indeed, exist or have existed in all 
three, but in the popular feeling they are looked on rather as 
adjuncts to a spot sacred in itself than as themselves imparting to 
it a religious character. All three are mountains surrounded by 
the sea, and in different languages all three bear the same name. 
In all the religious edifices are connected in a most peculiar way 
with the striking natural features of the places themselves, so 
that the latter are regarded in some sort as a species of natural 
monuments consecrated to the honor of the great archangel 
whose name they bear. Mont St. Michel on the shores of Nor- 
mandy ; St. Michael’s Mount, in Mount Bay, in the south of 
Cornwall; and Skellig Michel—St. Michael’s Rock—in the At- 
lantic off the southwest coast of Ireland, are those three sacred 
mountain isles. Differing in history, in situation, and in the races 
surrounding them, they yet seem modelled on a common type 
peculiar to themselves. What were the circumstances which 
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suggested this peculiar form of honor to the archangel, alike 
to Norman, Cornishman, dnd Irish Celt, we cannot now deter- 
mine. In each case its origin dates from the yemotest times and 
almost baffles investigation. The religious character that once 
attached to the Cornish mount is now preserved by its name 
only, and to some extent by the similarity of its appearance to 
its French namesake. The “ Reformation” has done its work of 
desecration on it as on other shrines of Catholic devotion in 
England. The Norman Mont St. Michel has been more for- 
tunate and yet preserves its sacred character and its buildings, 
dedicated as of yore to the honor of the patron archangel. 
Wars and revolutions of every kind have passed over it without 
essentially changing it. To the populations around it is still a 
place of devout pilgrimage, and even its monastery, of the date 
of the early Norman conquerors of England, is still the abode 
of a religious community. The anti-Catholic governments that 
have so often held sway in France during the last hundred 
years have strangely respected this island shrine. It has been 
left in comparative peace during the late assaults on the reli- 
gious orders, and is even protected by anti-Christian govern- 
ments as one of the most valuable artistic and historical monu- 
ments of the middle ages. It is almost impossible to forget the 
impression made by its appearance as first seen, raising its moun- 
tain bulk amid the expanse of sands left dry by the retreating 
tides, or surrounded by the waters of their flood. Its abrupt 
rise far from any range of hills; the strange fashion in which its 
surface is covered and, as it were, encrusted with buildings, until 
one knows not whether to regard the whole as some mighty 
erection of human hands; the picturesque combination of the 
mass of walls with the outline of the hill until the top is crowned 
by the flying buttresses and graceful pinnacles of the Gothic 
church ; and the varied character of the buildings themselves, 
military, domestic, and ecclesiastical, and varying alike in age and 
use, from the loop-holed rampart with castellated gates which 
surrounds the base to the fishermen’s houses perched on the 
sides and the monastery which surmounts the top—all combine to 
fascinate the attention. The variety in the motives which bring 
visitors to its walls is also remarkable. The Breton and Nor- 
man dwellers in the country around periodically assemble to 
pay their devotions in its church, while artists, antiquaries, and 
mere tourists are drawn towards it in crowds by its historical 
associations. 

Strangely interesting as is the Norman shrine of St. Michael 
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and its Cornish namesake, they are surpassed in wild grandeur by 
the Irish island dedicated to the same saint. Twelve miles away 
from the nearest point of the west coast of Kerry, and not much 
further from Valentia, the terminus of the Atlantic cable, two 
masses of rock rise suddenly out of the waves of the Atlantic. 
The largest, which towers many hundred feet above the waters, 
has from time immemorial been dedicated to the archangel and 
bears the name of Skellig Michel (St. Michael’s Rock). Like 
Mont St. Michel, it is a place of pilgrimage from the surrounding 
coasts, though one far more difficult of access and its religious 
Observances are of a more stern and striking kind. Like it, too, 
it was once the seat of a monastic community, whose deserted 
abodes yet stand near its very summit. But in point of age the 
oldest buildings of Mont St. Michel’s monastery are but as of 
yesterday when compared to the primitive buildings which still 
_ defy storms and time alike on the summit of Skellig Michel. 
Buildings so strange and so archaic it would be impossible to 
find in any other country of Europe. If the construction of the 
monastery of Mont St. Michel carries us back to the days of the 
Crusades, the buildings of Skellig Michel bring us back to nearly 
the fall of the Roman Empire and to a civilization such as must 
have preceded its rise. Yet even these far-distant times are 
closely bound to our own days by the religious observances 
which a common faith has never ceased to pay during the inter- 
vening centuries at this lonely rock. The forms of prayer used 
by the pilgrims from the adjoining coasts are of a singular and 
antique kind, in full keeping with the character of the place. The 
“*Way of the Cross” is the favorite devotion, but it is conducted 
with peculiar observances around the sides of the mountain. 
The “stations” are distinguished by unwonted names, and one 
hears Irish litanies recited by the pilgrims that are long forgotten 
in other districts. In its buildings, its people, and its changeless 
form Skellig Michel is to all intents a still living relic of Celtic 
Ireland as it was in the days before the coming of Norman or 
Danish invaders to its shores. 

The appearance of Skellig Michel, as it is approached by sea, 
is singularly wild and striking. It consists of two masses of 
rock united at the base, the larger and northern one having 
somewhat the form of an irregular dome, while the southern 
shoots up almost to a point like a gigantic church-spire. The 
. sides of the whole island are almost perpendicular from the 
ocean to the height of several hundred feet, and are cleft here 
and there by deep fissures running from top to bottom. The 
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stratified beds of the slaty rock show out plainly all around, 
looking like courses of cyclopean masonry. Lichens and sea- 
plants of many hues, pink, yellow, and green, fringe the sides of 
the rocks, but do not conceal their stony character or dark color 
of gray. Around their base the swell of the ocean unceasingly 
casts up its spray, and the sea-mists often hide the island in a 
fleecy veil, which comes and goes again as it were by magic, so 
swiftly does it rise or vanish. A smaller island of a similar rocky 
character is its only neighbor, and the two look like bulwarks 
raised to break the onward sweep of the ocean, or monuments of 
a land now buried beneath its waves. 

The landing is in the side of one of the fissures already spoken 
of, whose sides tower up some hundreds of feet above the cove. 
At its furthest end the action of the waves.has hollowed a deep 
cave into the mass of the rock, into which they constantly flow 
and ebb with a deep, booming sound. From the landing a steep 
path ascends, running around the island with a continuous incline. 
It is protected towards the sea by a parapet of light-colored 
stone, which at a distance looks like a white cord binding the 
whole mass together. This road has been made of late years by 
the men attached to the light-houses, of which there are two on 
the island, that which is called the lower being a hundred and 
forty feet above the water. Immediately outside the road the 
clifis descend abruptly to the water. The old monastery lies far 
above near the summit of the northern peak, and has to be ap- 
proached by long flights of steps cut in the rock by its former 
inhabitants. Originally these descended to the landing, but the 
lower hundred and twenty feet of their height have been broken 
away and are now replaced by the track made by the light-house 
men. The steps that still remain to be climbed are over six 
hundred and fifty, running along the sides of the cliffs over pre- 
cipices of appalling depth, at the foot of which the ocean waves 
incessantly break. Along this giddy ascent the pilgrims make 
the stations of the “ Way of the Cross.” At one of them, but far 
below the steps, a projecting rock has been hewn into the shape 
of across. The names given to the various stations are peculiar. 
The “ Stone of Pain” marks the station where our Lord first fell 
beneath the weight of his cross ; the “ Rock of Women’s Wailing” 
commemorates the comforting of the daughters of Jerusalem, 
and a narrow strip of grassy land between the two peaks of the 
island is known as the “ Garden of the Passion.” There is some- 
thing indescribably touching in thus following the “ Way of the 
Cross” in mid-air around the rocky sides of the cliff. The 
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whole scene vividly reminds one of the purgatorial mountain of 
Dante as the pilgrims slowly climb the rugged pathway. 

To the south of the “ Garden of the Passion” the spire-like 
peak already mentioned rises to a height of over seven hundred 
feet above the sea. Towards the west it falls almost perpendi- 
cularly from top to base. The projecting crags that run up its 
sides like huge buttresses, and the absence of any fringe of shore 
at its base, give it a fantastic resemblance to a Gothic spire. In 
point of mass, however, the loftiest of Gothic buildings shrinks 
to littleness compared to the peak of Skellig Michel. It towers 
more than two hundred feet higher than the steeples of Cologne 
cathedral, and St. Peter’s itself would be too small for its base. 
Away near its top are the ruins of an ancient oratory perched 
like the eyrie of an eagle on a narrow ledge in the face of the 
dizzy precipice. 

The monastery itself is on the northern side of the island. 
Leaving the “ Garden of the Passion,” the steps wind again round 
the sides of the island at ever-increasing heights until a small 
level spot is reached, which is known as the “ Monks’ Garden.” 
A covered passage and a short flight of steps beyond lead into the 
monastic enclosure, fully six hundred feet above the sea beneath. 

It is not easy to conceive buildings more unlike the modern 
ideas of a monastery than what this primitive establishment 
presents to view. <A ledge in the face of the rock about a 
hundred feet in depth and twice that length furnishes sites for a 
small church, two oratories, and six cells in which the monks 
resided. On the one side it is enclosed by the natural wall of 
the cliff, which rises high above, and towards the sea it is pro- 
tected by a wall of dry-stone work. The cells are the first 
object to attract attention. At the first glance one would take 
them for mere heaps of stones piled together, but a closer ex- 
amination reveals that they are really human habitations of 
a primitive type. The stones are laid in regular courses, each 
overlapping that beneath, until they meet at the top. On the 
outside these cells are circular and have the form of rude domes, 
with an opening in the top to serve asa chimney. On the inside 
they are square on plan and arched overhead. The doors are 
extremely small, about four feet in height and two and a half 
wide on an average. The window-openings are still smaller, and 
there is only one in each cell. As might be expected, neither 
doors nor windows are to be found at present in any of these 
cells, but in other respects the most of them are perfect, appa- 
rently in much the same condition as they were when they were 
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inhabited by the monks. The two little oratories are different 
from the cells in shape. They are rectangular in plan and arched 
from the longer sides into something like the form of a large 
boat with square ends turned bottom upwards. Like the cells, 
they are built of dry-stone and are very small, not over fifteen 
feet long and ten wide. On the inside in the larger one the 
walls are carried up straight for seven or eight feet and then 
arched over in flat courses such as already described. The 
stones used are not particularly large, but the walls of both cells 
and chapels are extremely thick. In some of the circular cells 
they are fully six feet through. In fact, in spite of their small 
dimensions, the whole of these primitive buildings have an ap- 
pearance of massiveness and constructive skill that is most strik- 
ing. The little church, of a less primitive plan, and in which a 
rude mortar has been used, is in ruins. It is barely sixteen feet 
long, with perpendicular walls; but the roof is now gone and 
the walls ruinous, while the older dry-stone buildings have bid 
defiance to the efforts of time and storm alike. The wall which 
bounds the outer side of the enclosure is a still more extraordi- 
nary specimen of mason-work without mortar. It stands on the 
verge of the precipice at a sheer height of six hundred feet 
above the ocean, in a position such as few workmen would be 
found willing to labor in even with the appliances of modern 
skill. Yet such is the care with which it has been constructed 
that it is almost impossible to move a stone from its place, and 
after more than a thousand years’ duration it stands almost as 
complete as when first erected. It is built of long blocks laid as 
headers in the wall from both sides, with the spaces between 
closely packed with smaller stones or spawls. It slopes upwards 
from both sides, not in a straight line, as is usually the case, but 
with a peculiar curved outline which is accurately preserved in 
every part. The visitor’s head swims as he looks down to the 
depths immediately below. Yet the outward face of the wall 
has been built with a regularity and precision that show how 
perfectly free from trepidation or carelessness its builders must 
have been. 

The extreme antiquity of all these buildings is the most strik- 
ing impression that they give at first. That what for ages has 
been regarded as an essential element of masonry, the use of 
mortar, was unknown to their builders is self-evident. The men 
who took such pains to rear their walls on the edge of the 
beetling precipice would not have neglected so important an 
element of construction had they been acquainted with it. At 
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the same time the Christian character of the buildings is indis- 
putable. Over one of the doors a rude cross has been formed in 
white quartz stones, evidently built in at the time of erection; 
and even without this mark it is almost’ inconceivable that any 
buildings of such a kind and in such a site should have been 
erected before the time of its first monastic inhabitants. It fol- 
lows naturally that stone-and-mortar buildings must have been 
first introduced into Ireland at a period subsequent to the estab- 
lishment of Christianity. Neither this fact nor the rudeness of 
this early specimen of monastic buildings need be regarded as 
evidence of the want of civilization in the country at the time. 
In Ireland, as in many other countries, wood and earth were 
long the materials used exclusively for dwellings ; and that such 
a state is by no means inconsistent with a considerable degree of 
progress in civilization we have abundant proofs elsewhere, as 
well as in Ireland itself. The necessities of such a site as an 
island rock doubtless first suggested the erection of those dry- 
stone buildings, surviving specimens of which are still to be met 
with in other places along the west coast of Ireland as well as 
on Skellig Michel. Their rudeness, too, is perhaps rather to be 
attributed to the deliberate choice of asceticism than to a want 
of knowledge of a better class of buildings. We know that in 
much later ages some religious orders, like the early Franciscans, 
expressly refused to érect any but the simplest and poorest 
buildings for their own use, and even for their churches. That a 
similar spirit should have actuated the men who chose a lonely 
rock in mid-ocean for their abode seems highly probable, and it 
accounts for much of the rudeness of the early Christian build- 
ings and monuments of Celtic Ireland. 

Unique as it is in the lonely grandeur of its situation, the 
monastery of Skellig Michel in its internal arrangements is only 
a type of numerous other ancient Celtic establishments whose 
more or less ruined remains are scattered all around the Irish 
coasts. Their model was very different from the Benedictine 
and similar abbeys which were founded on the Continent during 
the middle ages, and which seem to have only been introduced 
into Ireland in the eleventh century. The “lauras” of Egypt 
and Syria, in which a community lived in separate cells within 
a common enclosure, with the church as -their regular meeting- 
place, seem to have been the type of the original Celtic estab- 
lishments. It is not necessary to suppose that they were copied 
from the remote communities of the Egyptian solitaries. It was 
rather that similar circumstances produced closely similar results 
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in widely separated countries. The enthusiasm with which 
Christianity was received in Ireland early led to a remarkable 
development of the monastic spirit. As may be gathered from 
its early records, it was no uncommon thing for whole popula- 
tions on their conversion to adopt the rules of religious commu- 
nities. In such cases the enclosed village, or cahir, of a Celtic 
chief was transformed into a species of monastic establishment, 
with only the addition of a church within its limit. The spirit 
of asceticism soon led a number of more ardent spirits to seek 
remoter and more solitary abodes, and thus communities of 
either sex were afterwards founded which still retained the form 
and arrangements of an ordinary Celtic village with some slight 
changes. The desire of a more complete separation from the 
world naturally led to the selection of peculiarly wild sites for 
these establishments. Like the followers of St. Anthony in 
Egypt, the Irish religious pushed into the desert for their abodes, 
and the names Dysert, or Disert, prefixed to so many places in 
Ireland, still point out the sites of these primitive establishments. 
There was something peculiarly congenial to ascetic practices in 
the Celtic nature. A sort of contempt for merely bodily com- 
forts and a certain pride in enduring hardships have ever been 
a characteristic of the race. The Celtic warriors derided the 
effeminacy of the Norman invaders who went to battle only 
under protection of their coats of mail, and every one knows the 
anecdote of the Highland chief who kicked a pillow of snow 
from under his grandson’s head as an unmanly luxury. Among 
a people of such a temperament the monastic spirit readily 
turned to the sternest forms of asceticism, both in the tenor of its 
life and in the abodes which it selected. The numerous rocky 
islands that fringe the Irish coasts offered abodes peculiarly 
suited to the feelings of the Celtic monks, and there is hardly 
one of them which does not retain traces of ancient monasteries 
even at the present day. Theyare to be found within a few miles 
of Dublin, on Ireland’s Eye, Dalkey, and Lambay, at present, 
after seven hundred years of occupation by a foreign race, and 
they exist in far greater abundance in the remote and barren 
islands that fringe the western shore, where the primitive life of 
the people has scarcely been disturbed by the vicissitudes of 
governments. 

The character of these insular abodes, thus chosen at first, to 
all appearance, as places of retirement and self-mortification, 
exercised a remarkable effect on the Celtic Church. Living on - 
sea-girt rocks like Skellig Michel or the Arran Islands, where 
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the barrenness of the soil precluded any extensive cultivation, 
the monks naturally turned the labor of their lives towards an- 
other element. They became fishermen and voyagers from the 
necessities of their situation. What the forests and morasses of 
France and Germany were to the early Benedictines the sea was 
to a large proportion of the Irish Culdees. It was the natural 
field of their daily labors. To face the storms of the Atlantic 
in their rude corracles, such as are still used by the fishermen of 
Connemara and Kerry, was the ordinary occupation of many of 
the island monks. From fishermen to explorers the transition 
was not difficult. To a faith like theirs the missionary spirit was 
a motive even stronger than the love of solitude, and both com. 
bined to urge them on distant expeditions. The impulse which 
had driven the first communities to the islands impelled their 
successors to venture far into the ocean in search of still more 
remote solitudes. The desire of imparting the faith so enthu- 
siastically prized by themselves to the nations still plunged in 
heathenism led crowds of others across the sea to every part 
of Britain, Gaul, Germany, and even Helvetia and Italy itself. 
Thus voyages alike of mission work and of exploration became 
a special feature of Irish monastic life. The legends of their ex- 
plorations were scarcely less famous in the middle ages through- 
out western Europe than the deeds of Arthur or the Paladins 
of Charlemagne. The voyages of St. Brendan and the other 
celebrated Celtic explorers have no doubt been strangely dis- 
torted by romance, but they contain a substantial germ of fact. 
The Irish monks in their open boats pushed their journeyings 
from the Canary Islands to Iceland. The Norwegians who 
colonized the latter distant island in the ninth century found 
Irish monks already established on its desolate shores, and they 
were also found in the Faroe Islands far to the north of Scot- 
land. That America itself was visited by their boats is more 
than probable. From Kerry to Newfoundland is a less formid- 
able voyage than that into the Northern Ocean to Iceland, but 
it would lead us too far to enter on the subject at present. 

That the missionary character for which the Irish Celts were 
so remarkable was due in great part to the influence of these 
remote island communities is pointed out by numerous facts. 
In Northumberland, and above all in Scotland, it was in pre- 
cisely similar situations that the Irish missioners established 
themselves. The establishment of St. Aidan at Lindisfarne 
island was scarcely less efficacious in spreading Christianity 
among the Anglo-Saxons of the north than the mission of St. Au- 
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gustine himself at Canterbury, and St. Aidan’s community was 
moulded on the type of an Irish monastery. The fact that the 
early art of the Anglo-Saxons in illumination and metal-work is 
of a decidedly Celtic character shows that at need the members 
of the Irish communities could civilize as well as convert the 
nations with which they came into contact. lona, in Scotland, 
is a still more striking example of the missionary spirit of Irish 
monasticism. In the motive which made Columbkill select it for 
the site of his monastery, “ because it was out of view of the 
Irish shore,’’ we have a striking exhibition of the same class of 
feelings that must have actuated the monastic colonists of St. 
Michael’s Rock. And as the solitude of Columbkill’s abode and 
the rigor of his penance were no hindrance to a life of self- 
sacrificing and unceasing toil, we may well believe that his was 
but the type of many hidden lives in the lonely islands of the 
Irish shore. 

The golden time of the Celtic monasteries, as well as of the 
Celtic Church, extended from the close of the fifth to that of the 
eighth century. It was during that period that most of the Irish 
islands received their primitive monasteries, whose remains in 
many of them are not less primitive than those of Skellig Michel. 
Besides the love of solitude, other causes were at work during 
these ages which tended to make the islands attractive to mon- 
astic feelings. They were in all probability the least disturbed 
parts of the entire country. Their poverty, their position, and 
their remoteness all secured them from the civil broils, too nu- 
merous, on the mainland. The foreign wars which during the de- 
cline of the Roman Empire had engaged so much of the attention 
of the Celts of Ireland, as well as of the other neighbors of the 
weakened empire, seem to have come to an end simultaneously 
with the complete establishment of Christianity in Ireland. The 
fleets which the Roman poet Claudian describes as sweeping all 
Ireland across the sea no longer harassed the British shores in 
the sixth century. The Roman fleets had of course disappeared 
with the fall of the empire, and the Saxons during the Heptar- 
chy showed little inclination for expeditions by sea. The Irish 
colony in Scotland still continued to struggle for supremacy 
with both Picts and Saxons, but its intercourse with the parent 
country was of a friendly character. The national assembly of 
Drumcheat in Ireland formally recognized the right to complete 
independence of the Scottish colony, which afterwards grew into 
the modern Scottish kingdom. Thus the seas around Ireland 


were left in complete peace for nearly three centuries, and 
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during that time the island communities must have enjoyed an 
entire freedom from any attacks, that largely increased their 
numbers and importance. It does not appear, however, that 
they ever rivalled the dimensions of the great communities on 
the mainland, like Clonmacnoise, Bangor, or Lismore, or that 
they became, like them, the receptacles of numerous scholars. 
Their function must always have been what it originally was 
—-places of retirement and training for the arduous duties of 
missionary life; and thus the primitive type of their buildings 
remained unchanged during a long course of centuries, such as 
we still see it at Skellig Michel. 

. The security so long enjoyed by the western seas came to 
a sudden end. At the close of the eighth century a new and 
terrible foe swept down from the north on the coasts of Europe. 
The tribes of Scandinavia had -taken little prominent part in the 
great movement of nations westward which accompanied and 
immediately followed the fall of the Roman Empire. It was not 
until the invading barbarians had fully settled down in their new 
abodes, and that the Germanic tribes who remained in their origi- 
nal seats had been organized into national unity by the conquests 
and genius of Charlemagne, that the Scandinavians commenced 
their invasion of western Europe. It was the last wave of the 
northern invasions of southern Europe which had commenced 
five centuries before. In many respects it was different and far 
more terrible in its character than its predecessors. The Gothic 
and Frankish tribes, though pagans at the time of their first set- 
tlement on the old Roman territories, had shown no special hos- 
tility to the Christian religion, and had readily adopted it when 
settled down in their new abodes. It was different with the 
Danish and Norwegian vikings. They were not merely pagans, 
but they were professed enemies of Christianity. While the 
earlier invasions had been the movement of an entire people in 
search of new abodes, the Northmen came as pirates in search of 
plunder and slaves. That in many cases they afterwards settled 
down in the countries they had devastated is true, but in the 
first case their visits were those of pirates and plunderers. The 
sea was their chosen home, and their fleets swept down on every 
coast of western Europe from the Baltic to the Mediterranean. 
Ireland was one of the countries on which fell the brunt of 
their attacks after centuries of immunity from foreign foes. 
Their first, appearance was in 795, and for nearly a century 
afterwards no part of its coasts was free from their incursions. 
The rivers, with the numerous lakes into which many of them 
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expand, gave them easy access to the interior, with a safe re- 
treat in case of danger, and thus no part of the country was 
safe from their ravages. . As might be expected, the monasteries 
on the islands were a favorite object of their attacks. The art 
treasures which they contained, their religious character, and the 
defenceless nature of their inhabitants allured alike the greed and 
the pagan fanaticism of the northern vikings. Skellig Michel 
did not escape. In 823 it was plundered and its abbot, Eitgal, 
carried away captive by a pirate fleet, and a few years later it 
was again ravaged ina similar manner. Fortunately the nature 
of most of its buildings was such as to defy injury, except at the 
cost of more labor than the pirates had either time or incli- 
nation to bestow on them, and they were again occupied after 
the departure of the marauders. 

The close of the ninth and beginning of the tenth centuries 
was marked in Ireland by a lull in the Danish invasions. Scan- 
dinavian settlements had been founded in Dublin, Waterford, 
and several other seaports, and some sort of relations, more or 
less friendly, were gradually established between these and the 
[Irish chiefs. At the same time the struggle with the Saxon 
Alfred for the possession of England, and the conquest of Nor- 
mandy from the French king, gave ample occupation elsewhere 
to the forces of the Norsemen. This interval of comparative 
peace gave a certain breathing-time to Ireland, but was far from 
sufficient to restore it to its former condition. The great schools 
which had formerly attracted crowds of foreign students had 
been repeatedly destroyed, and the missionary enterprise which 
had been so marked a feature of the earlier centuries was almost 
killed by the constant warfare to which the country had been 
exposed. Besides, the incursions of the Norsemen only ceased 
for atime. They were renewed in the tenth century for nearly 
eighty years, and, though checked again by the Irish monarch 
Brian’s victory at Clontarf in 1014, they were occasionally re- 
peated for many years after that time. During these repeated 
invasions many of the islands were abandoned by the communi- 
ties settled on them for safer abodes. Even a large body of the 
monks of Iona sought refuge in Ireland, where they established 
themselves at Kells and other inland towns in the ninth century. 
Skellig Michel, however, continued to retain its community toa 
much later date. St. Malachy, the celebrated primate of Ireland 
and friend of St. Bernard, is said to have found a refuge from 
persecution on the Skellig in the early part of the twelfth cen- 
tury, and it was not until after that time that the community was 
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finally transferred to the mainland, where they were established 
in a magnificent monastery at Ballinskelligs, in Kerry. Though 
deserted by its former tenants, the religious character of Skellig 
Michel has since been preserved by the devotion of the popula- 
tions of the adjoining coasts, and by the pilgrimages of which it 
has never ceased to be the destination through all the inter- 
vening years. The monastery at Ballinskelligs, which was con- 
nected with the Augustinian Order, was finally broken up by 
Elizabeth of England. Its buildings have since been allowed to 
fall in ruins, and thus the primitive cells on Skellig Michel have 
survived the stately pile which superseded them. 

Whether viewed in its character of an ocean peak rearing 
itself in mountain bulk far from any other land, in that of a 
sacred isle revered as such through so many centuries and such 
great social changes, or as the seat of so strange a fragment of 
the past as its primitive monastery, this rocky island in the 
Atlantic possesses a deep and almost unique interest. Standing 
apart from the centres of population and the course of travel of 
the modern world, it is to-day almost the same, both in natural 
form and in its buildings, as it was in the earliest times of Chris- 
tianity in the western island. As the ruins of Pompeii call up 
before us vividly the life of the ancient heathen world now long 
passed away, so do the rude cells and storm-beaten site of this 
primitive monastery bring before us the fearless self-devotion 
and untiring toils of the daily life of the old Celtic Church. 
From the sight of their abodes we may gather better than from 
books what manner of men they were whose preaching and 
example established Christianity among the barbarian tribes of 
the German forests and Caledonian mountains and lakes. In our 
days we are apt to think too lightly of the labors that first 
formed the rude savages who rushed down on the Roman world 
into the Christian civilization of modern times. The task seems 
an easy one because it has been accomplished, but at the cost of 
what sacrifices of human enjoyments and what stern self-abnega- 
tion on the part of the early missionaries it was really achieved 
may be gathered from the monuments hidden in the remote 
western islands. That great results can only be achieved at the 
cost of great sacrifices is the lesson of every age, and we may 
gather the secret of the successes of the early missioners of 
western Europe from the utter detachment from all the world 
holds dear that is shown by their chosen place of abode on the 
lonely rock of Skellig Michel. 
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ARMINE. 
CHAPTER XVIII. 


Far down in Brittany stands the old Chateau de Marigny 
in the midst of a wide domain. Terraces and gardens and 
green woods, intersected by long, grassy avenues, surround it, 
while beyond a great extent of moorland stretches toward 
the sea, which beats ever against the scarred and riven face of 
the cliffs that surround this stormy coast. Across the wide 
uplands breezes fresh with the briny freshness of the great 
deep blow and carry the thunder of the waves over the leafy 
tree-tops to the chateau, as it stands above its formal terraces 
with their time-stained marble balustrades and broad flights 
of steps leading down to the gardens below. 

Near the chateau is the village of Marigny, filled chiefly 
with the simple and devout fisher-folk of the Breton coast, 
among whom revolution makes scant progress; but a few 
miles distant is a large town, and here a sufficient number of 
the discontented class are to be found to serve as a basis for 
the work of the political agitator. In this, as the most im- 
portant place of the district, Duchesne established himself when 
he came down to conduct the campaign against the Vicomte 
de Marigny; and here all the elements of opposition centred 
around him. 

It may be thought that in loyal Brittany these elements 
would not count for much; but in France, above all other 
places on the earth, extremes of good and evil confront each 
other. Who, for instance, that enters the crowded churches of 
Paris, with their devout throngs of men and women, but finds 
it difficult to realize that he is in the midst of that great 
capital where blasphemy and vice walk hand-in-hand along the 
glittering streets? And in Lyons and Marseilles—hot-beds of 
revolution as they are—who does not know that one has not 
far to seek to find Christians with the virtues of the apostolic 
age, true confessors of the faith and spiritual children of the 
martyrs? While regarding the immense hosts of pilgrims to 
the shrine of Notre Dame de Lourdes, with their passionate 
appeals to the Mother of God to save France, it is hard to 
understand that the same France which ‘produced these pious 
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souls could also produce the maddened hordes of the Revolu- 
tion and the Commune. And so even in Christian Brittany 
the evil watchwords of an evil time are heard, and men are se- 
duced by the old promises of the tempter and intoxicated by 
the specious arguments and appeals of Socialism. 

Duchesne, therefore, found material enough to work upon, 
though probably not enough to secure the defeat of the Vicomte 
de Marigny. To effect this end, however, he spared no effort 
either publicly or secretly—for there were secret meetings of 
societies which dared not yet avow themselves and their true 
aims in the light of day, but which, with many stern resolutions, 
pledged themselves to oppose the Vicomte de Marigny by any 
and all means. “For this is no ordinary man,” the speakers 
said, “ with no ordinary power to retard and injure the great 
cause of humanity. He is no mege obstructionist whom the 
flood will sweep over, but one who defies and gives battle, who 
leads and sways men. Therefore he is to be crushed at any 
cost.” And the assembly with one voice cried, “ Ecrasez le!” 
as, given a little more power, they would have cried, “ A la 
guillotine!” And so it was determined that M. de Marigny 
should be crushed—by fair means, if possible; but, these fail- 
ing, by any such as were justified by the need of advancing 
the cause of revolution, 

Meanwhile the days passed pleasantly and not without 
some gleams of pleasure to Armine. She saw little of her 
father and knew little of what he was doing; but ignorance is 
welcome to one who shrinks from the weight of knowledge. 
She tried to forget for what purpose they had come, and to 
interest herself in the quaint customs and architecture of the 
old Breton town. She never tired of wandering through the 
picturesque, medizeval streets, the sunshiny squares, the curious 
old courts and many churches. In some respects it was like 
other places in which she had been before, yet there was a 
difference, a flavor of distinct nationality which attracted and 
pleased her. Then the piety of the people was so deep, their 
devotion so earnest and spontaneous! As she often knelt in 
the corner of some crowded church—taking care always to 
shelter herself behind a great pillar, for it did not seem to her 
as if her father’s daughter had a right to be there—she felt 
thrilled in every fibre by the chant which rose from the depth 
of those Celtic hearts, by the intensity of the faith which 
breathed in every act and word of the worshippers. And it 
was then that she began to realize that her father’s passionate 
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devotion to his ideal was only the religious instinct of the 
Breton turned into another channel. He might disown the 
God of his fathers, but he could not divest himself of the ear- 
nestness which was his inheritance from them, or the instinct 
of faith which, having lost the heavenly, now sought an earthly 
end. For no light scoffing or lighter indifference is possible 
to the Breton soul. Loyalty and enthusiasm are inbred in it, 
and, in its passionate tenacity, it is the stuff of which heroes 
and martyrs are made. 

But these tranquil and uneventful days did not last long. 
One morning Duchesne said suddenly: “ You must be growing 
tired of this dull life, petite. It was hardly worth while to ex- 
change Paris for it. But you shall have a little diversion, or 
at least a little change, to-day. It is necessary that I should 
go to the village of. Marigny, and I will take you with me.” 

“To Marigny!” said Armine. Despite her efforts she shrank 
visibly. “I am very well satisfied here, mon pore. I think I 
would rather not go.” 

“Why not?” asked her father, with some surprise and a 
glance which expressed a shade of suspicion. “What do you 
know of Marigny? Why should you not wish to go?” 

“T know nothing of Marigny,” she answered. “But I like 
this place, and I am quite content to remain here.” 

“T am not content to leave you here, however,” said her 
father. ‘“ There is no reason why you should not enjoy a visit to 
Marigny. You seemed anxious to see something of Brittany, 
and that is a typical Breton village. Besides, you will have a 
glimpse of the coast. It is only a drive of a few miles. You 
must go.” . 

“ How soon shall we start?’’ she asked, seeing that resis- 
tance was useless with no better reason than she had to give. 

“Tn an hour,” her father answered ; “ and we shall return this 
evening.” 

In an hour they were driving along the road to Marigny, and 
Armine acknowledged that the motion and the air of the balmy 
day were as charming as the view of the country outspread ‘n 
all its spring beauty under the golden sunshine. A soft breeze 
rippled the growing grain in the fields as they passed ; lark atter 
lark poured forth its song above them in the blue depths of the 
sky ; cool and deep on the hillsides lay the shadow of the im- 
memorial woods of Brittany, and the earth seemed carpeted by 
the wild flowers that grew and rioted in every available space of 
ground. As they advanced the breeze which blew steadily in 
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their faces grew more and more laden with the salt freshness of 
the sea; and at length a wide, green heath opened before them, 
golden with the flowers of the broom, while afar on the distant 
horizon was a blue, flashing line of restless water. 

Along one side of their way, however, the shade still extend- 
ed. But suddenly the road turned ; they passed some iron gates ; 
the coachman, pointing with his whip, said, “ Votla le chdteau!” 
and there was a glimpse up a long, straight avenue of a stately 
house standing with many-windowed fagade above a flight of 
terraces. Neither Armine nor her father spoke. The latter did 
not turn his head; but she, following with her eyes the direction 
of the pointing whip, saw the chateau, with its steep roof and. 
iron balconies, and the broad steps leading down from the ter- 
race to the shady avenue, framed like a picture at the end of 
the green vista. It was but a momentary view. They passed 
on, and a few minutes later came in sight of the parish church, 
situated on the outskirts of the village on the side toward the 
chateau. It was an old and picturesque edifice, built of the red 
granite of the coast, the ruddy hue of which contrasted effec- 
tively with the green moss that clung about its tower and tiled 
roof. Around it was the graveyard, with the sunshine falling 
softly on the stone crosses of the graves and over a large Cal- 
vary which dominated the enclosure and sanctified death. 

The village itself was situated farther beyond, and its long, 
straggling street led toward a cliff, down the face of which a 
steep path went by rudely-cut and somewhat dangerous steps 
to the beach where the fishing-boats lay. Armine uttered a 
cry of delight when, standing on the edge of this precipitous 
steep, she beheld the great plain of heaving, flashing sapphire 
at her feet, the creamy line of surf breaking far below, the blue 
outlines of distant capes, and the majestic cliffs, storm-rent and 
torn into fantastic shapes by the never-ceasing warfare of the 
sea, stretching for miles on each side. 

But it was not until they had taken their déjeuner at the 
inn that she went out with her father and saw this sight, the 
grandeur of which thrilled and fascinated her. She knew the 
charm of southern shores, all the loveliness of earth and sea 
and sky which makes the coasts of Italy for ever enchanted. 
But what was it to the wild beauty of this Breton coast—to 
this gigantic bulwark of towering heights, which, washed and 
worn into stupendous forms of arches, pinnacles, and spires, 
stood like the remnants of a titanic world and breasted for ever 
the rage of the sea? There was, however, no suggestion of 
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rage or tempest in the scene now calm and peaceful as a dream 
of heaven. - The waves were rippling gently on the yellow sands 
and around the base of the mighty monoliths and columns of 
crimson granite; the great crags rose like aérial battlements 
bathed in sunlight ; on the blue liquid expanse that melted afar 
into the sky white sails stole along and the great wings of 
gulls darted and flashed. 

“It is more than beautiful—it is so grand that it fills one with 
awe,’ said Armine. “I should like to stay here for days, long 
enough to take it all in!” 

“If I had time,” said her father, “ we would stay for a few 
days at any rate ; you would enjoy it even more than you think. 
I knew the coast well once. It is wild and picturesque, and 
terrible to a degree you can hardly imagine. But there is a 
wonderful fascination about it. Many of these cliffs are honey- 
combed with caves, which the sea enters at high tide, where one 
may float ina boat and look up at walls hundreds of feet high, 
carved into strange architectural semblances and gleaming with 
color.” 

“ Ah!” said Armine, “I should like to see that. Can we 
not stay for a little while? It would surely be good for you to 
take a short rest—you who work so hard!” 

“ There is need to work,” said her father. “ Rest is not for 
one who hears the cries of multitudes in his ears, who labors for 
the great cause of humanity. I have come here to-day for a 
purpose—to see one who professes to have information which 
he will give to me, and me alone. And that reminds me that I 
have not more time to spare at present. I must take you back 
to the inn while I attend to this business.” 

“Can I not go down there and wait?” asked Armine, point- 
ing to the shining beach below. 

He shook his head. “No; I could not let you descend the 
path alone. Moreover, the place is too solitary. You might 
be annoyed.” 

“ Then,” said Armine with some hesitation, “I will go back 
through the village to the church. No one will annoy me éhere, 
and I—I should like to see it.” 

“You will probably find little to see,” said her father indif- 
ferently ; “but it is as good a place as another to wait. I will 
join you there, then, in the course of an hour.” 

And so Armine found herself walking back alone, her father, 
after some reluctance, having parted with her and gone his way, 
which led to the outskirts of the village in another direction. 
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She walked rapidly, for she was glad of an opportunity to enter 
the church, which she had hardly hoped to be able to do; and 
she paid little attention to the appearance of the village, nor did 
she notice the people who looked at her curiously as she passed 
through it. But presently there came a sound which attracted 
her attention and made her almost unconsciously glance up. It 
was the clatter of a horse’s feet along the street, and as she lift- 
ed her eyes they encountered the regard of the rider, who was 
no other than the Vicomte de Marigny. 

It was the meeting she had vaguely dreaded ever since 
she entered Brittany, and quite especially feared in going to 
Marigny. Now that it had come to pass*her first impulse was 
to hurry on, hoping to escape recognition. But even in the in- 
stant of the impulse she realized that she was fully recognized. 
Something of surprise the vicomte’s glance expressed, but there 
was not a shade of doubt in it, and as he met her eyes he lifted 
his hat and bowed. 

It was the perfection of what such a greeting should have 
been, with not a shade too much or too little empressement. The 
villagers looking on felt a sudden increase of respect for the lady 
walking down their street, to whom M. le Vicomte bowed as if 
she had been Madame la Comtesse from a neighboring chateau, 
and were quite sure that, notwithstanding her unattended con- 
dition, she must be a person of rank. Armine, meanwhile, ac- 
knowledged the salutation hastily, and, dropping her eyes, again 
walked on even more rapidly than before, her face flushed and 
her heart beating as she said to herself: “ He is worthy to be 
M. d’Antignac’s friend. He knows who I am—he must know 
why I am here—and yet he greets me as if 1 were a princess. 
He is a true gentilhomme.” 

But after this burst of feeling a sense of keen regret over- 
powered her—regret that he had seen her, regret that she had 
ever consented to come to Marigny. For so little had she 
imbibed the spirit of modern democracy that it seemed to her 
a shameful thing to come into a man’s own home, among his 
hereditary dependants, and endeavor to seduce them from al- 
legiance to him. And that, she felt quite sure, was what her 
father was doing. Yet even as she thought this her heart was 
none the less loyal to that father. To Aim, she knew, the 
work in which he was engaged wore the aspect of a high and 
holy duty; but it had no such aspect to her, and therefore she 
was sorry to be identified with it in the opinion of the Vi- 
comte de Marigny. Why the opinion of the Vicomte de Ma- 
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rigny should have mattered to her she did not ask herself. 
She only felt that it was hard to be regarded as an enemy 
by one whom she would willingly have served as a friend. 

But that life is full of hard things was no new experience to 
Armine. With the short, quick sigh of one who carries an 
habitual burden, she lifted her eyes again, and this time they 
fell on the group of Calvary in the churchyard which she 
was now approaching. Outlined against the fair blue sky 
stood the dark form of the cross, as another cross. was once 
outlined against the sky of Palestine, and on it the divine 
Figure hung with drooping, thorn-crowned head—the “ sign of 
contradiction” now as of old. For even as the Jews gathered 
around the cross, reviling the Son of God in his agony, so 
‘modern revolutionists and infidels proclaim most clearly whose 
children they are and whose work they do when their first 
rage is directed against the crucifix, and their first work al- 
ways and everywhere is to tear it down. Nor is it remark- 
able that they do so. For how should a rebellious and self- 
seeking generation endure to look upon the supreme type of 
obedience, patience, and sacrifice? 

These things the crucifix preaches with a force which no 
eloquence of man can equal, and at this moment it had its 
message for Armine. She paused and stood for a moment 
motionless, her clear eyes uplifted with a wistful look and fas- 
tened on the touching form of Love divine. All was still 
around her. The quiet graves lay steeped in sunshine, which 
sparkled here and there on the little wells of holy water. 
The church stood in the midst, full of repose; from the gen- 
tle eminence on which it was placed there was a view of the 
country for miles around, and over the distant tree-tops a 
glimpse of the chateau, had Armine known where to look for 
it. But she was not thinking of the prospect, fair though it 
was. A moment had come to her like that of which she had 
spoken to Egerton on the portico of the Madeleine—a mo- 
ment when the pain of tumult suddenly ceased and she felt 
herself in the guidance of a hand that never errs. After all, 
was it mere chance which brought her here? At this in- 
stant she felt a conviction, strong as a personal assurance, 
that it-was not; and if it was not—if, for any reason now 
dark to her, it was God’s will—then all was easy. She had 
only to bear with patience the old burden of pain and doubt, 
and a new burden of misunderstanding, which surely did not 
matter. 
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Saying this to herself, she walked up the grassy path and 
entered the little church. 


CHAPTER XIX. 


THE church proved to be old within as well as without, 
and, like many French parish churches, much in need of re- 
pair; but it was not unpicturesque and was full of that solemn 
repose which pervades the humblest of these ancient temples 
of faith. High, narrow windows let down a dim light on the 
altar and the faded fresco above it; while in the gloom the 
massive antique lamp before the tabernacle burned with its 
red light steady as a star. 

Armine knelt down on one of the low chairs with a singu- 
lar sense of having reached a spot toward which she had been 
journeying. The feeling which had so suddenly laid hold of 
her in the churchyard was still strongly present with her, like 
the close, firm pressure of a hand. She could understand that, 
for she had known it before; but why should she feel as if 
this place, into which she had entered as a stranger, had some 
claim upon her life which was not strange? She looked up 
at the dark old walls, at the dusky roof, at the altar with its 
candles and crucifix. Why should this spot seem more to her 
than many another where she had knelt before the same sac- 
ramental Presence? 

There was no answer—naturally she could expect none— 
but in a time which came after she looked back with a sense 
of awe to this strange feeling which signalized her first en- 
trance into the church of Marigny. 

At present, however, it was a feeling which passed, ab- 
sorbed by deeper and stronger ones. The sight of M. de Ma- 
rigny had recalled to her memory the impending conflict, which 
was but part of a greater and wider conflict fraught with tre- 
mendous issues. How tremendous, indeed, these issues were 
no one knew better than the girl in whose ears from infancy 
the revolutionary gospel had sounded, preached by many men 
in many tongues, but ever with the same burden. Young as 
she was, she had seen triumphs of which the revolutionary 
apostles themselves had hardly dared to dream; and she was 
well aware what their aims now were. Was it not coming 
again, the day when shrines such as this would be closed by 
those who shamed and belied France by denying God in her 
name? She knew that it might be so; that the earth was 
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hollow underneath, and that while those who should defend 
religion halted, delayed, wasted their strength in differences, 
the great attacking army was marching on, led by hearts 
like that of her father, strong in singleness of purpose and de- 
votion. As she thought of these things her own heart sank 
within her. She was like one torn in two, hardly knowing 
how to pray. It was, as Egerton had felt,a hard fate which 
arrayed this loving soul against one whom it was her natural 
impulse to follow and to honor; harder still that she could 
not desire his success, though knowing how ardently he longed 
for it. She thought of all his toil and sacrifice with a great 
pang of pain and pity. At this moment, as in many, many 
moments before, the riddle of life pressed heavily upon her. 
Honest, misguided souls, working with heroic fervor for an 
end full of evil—who that looks out on the world to-day does 
not feel the pity of this? And there are some to whom, as to 
Armine, it comes with the added force of personal feeling and 
knowledge. These will understand how she could only lay 
her heart at the foot of the crucifix, knowing that neither for- 
mal nor articulate prayer was necessary to enable God to 
read its hopes and fears. 

But at length peace came like gentle dew from heaven. 
“ See, poor heart,’’ a voice from the still depths of the taber- 
nacle seemed to say, “canst thou not trust for others, for a 
great cause, for France, as well as for thyself? What is thy 
pity to mine? What is thy knowledge to that exactest justice 
and tenderest mercy with which I read the hearts of erring 
men and comprehend their full degree of intent or of blind- 
ness? And for the rest, is my power less because men deny 
it, or because I suffer them to taste the full consequences of 
such denial?” And then again she felt that all things were 
easy to bear, as, indeed, all-things must be to one who realizes 
that God’s arm is not shortened ; that in the present and future, 
as in the past, he will most surely govern with omniscient 
wisdom the world which he has created; and that the church 
is never stronger than in the hour when all human aid is with- 
drawn from her—nay, when all human power is arrayed against 
her—and she leans for support on his promise alone. 

Half an hour later Armine was still kneeling, with her head 
bent forward in her hands, when a step entered behind her, 
rang on the paved aisle as it advanced, then paused, and after 
an interval receded again. She hardly noticed it until she 
heard the baize door swing shut as it passed out; and then 
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she lifted her head with a start, for she thought of her father, 
and remembered. that he had promised to come to the church 
for her. Knowing his aversion to churches, however, she felt 
that she would prefer to go to meet him. She rose, therefore, 
gave a last look at the quaint old altar, the dim picture and 
the shining lamp—feeling again as if some strange tie bound 
her to this place—and then walked slowly out. 

The brightness of the day dazzled her eyes as she emerged 
from the obscurity of the church and paused a moment in the 
picturesque old porch, shading them with her hand until they 
became accustomed to the change. Indeed, the scene was 
enough to dazzle any eyes, flooded as it was just now with 
sunlight. The green: fields stretching inland, the golden-starred 
heath stretching seaward, the flashing, distant water, and the 
blue sky bending down to.meet it—all were strong in vivid 
color, and so also were the glistening gables of the village 
and its stone-tiled roofs. 

Suddenly—was it a sound or an instinct that made Armine 
look round? She scarcely knew; but look she did, to see a 
tall figure coming toward her from the direction of the pres- 
bytery, which adjoined the church. It needed an instant’s 
glance only to assure her that it was the Vicomte de Marigny, 
and with a beating heart she turned quickly to go. But the 
vicomte was very near at hand, and as she was about to step 
out of the shadow of the porch he stood before her, uncov- 
ering and speaking with the same air of gracious courtesy as 
when they met last in Paris. 

“IT am happy to see you at Marigny, mademoiselle. I hope 
that you are well?” 

“ Quite well, M. le Vicomte, ze vous remercie,”’ she answered 
in a low tone, while her eyes regarded him with an expression 
half-startled, half-wistful. 

“And you will let me inquire how you left our friend M. 
d’Antignac—for it‘is likely that you have seen him since I 
have?” 

“| have seen him only once since the day I left you with 
him,” she replied; “and that was the next day. I bade him 
good-by then, for [ was leaving Paris.” 

“Ah!” said the vicomte. He remembered now that he 
had heard of Duchesne’s arrival in Brittany as almost imme- 
diately following his own, and of course his daughter was with 
him. Poor girl! It wasasad fate for her to be tossed hither 
and thither by every wave of political agitation. He under- 
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stood perfectly the look in her appealing eyes at present, and 
all the chivalry of his nature was stirred to show her that he 
did not regard her as identified in the least with her father. 

“Then you have been some time in Brittany,” he said. “I 
hope that it has pleased you? We are, perhaps, inordinately . 
proud of our country, we Bretons.” 

“Tt seems to me that it would not be possible for any one 
not to be proud of such a country,” she answered in a voice 
which had in it a thrill of pathetic music. “It is so beautiful, 
so interesting, and so full of the most touching traditions of the 
past; but, more than that, the people seem to be so strong in 
faith and so simple in virtue. I think you need only pray, M. 
le Vicomte, that it may not change.” 

He understood the sympathy which the words expressed, 
the look in the clear, golden eyes with their wistful light. More 
and more he was touched, interested, charmed by this sensitive 
face, which, with its quick and transparent changes of feeling, 
was, as Egerton had once said, “like a poem.” 

“You are very kind,” he answered. “I am glad that you 
have felt the charm of Brittany, for it is as much a spiritual as 
a material charm. And the longer you remained the more you 
would feel it. For my part, when I get down into my old 
chateau by the sea I feel as if I never cared to leave it and go 
back into the mad whirl of the Paris world. You wonder, then, 
why I go?” with a slight smile, as he caught a look in her 
eyes. “Well, it is only because the humblest soldier in the 
ranks of a great army must not throw away his gun as long as 
he can fire'a shot, and perhaps because I have a little pleasure 
in fighting, too. But you must not suffer me to detain you, 
mademoiselle. Being in the presbytery, when I saw you emerge 
from the church I could not refrain from coming to pay my 
respects. I have now the honor to bid you good-day.” 

He bowed and turned again toward the presbytery, where the 
curé could be seen through the window, breviary in hand, while 
Armine stepped from the porch and walked toward the gate. 

She reached it before she perceived a figure on the road 
advancing toward the church, which she recognized at once to 
be that of her father. Knowing his long sight, her mind mis- 
gave hera little. If he had seen her speaking to the Vicomte 
de Marigny what would he think, and how could she explain 
the true significance of their short interview? She waved her 
hand and hurried forward to meet him. But his first words 
proved her fears to be well founded. 
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“Who was that man with whom you were talking in the 
porch?” he asked as soon as they met. 

Now, perhaps it is impossible for any one not to look a little 
guilty when accosted in this manner, and when conscious that 
the name to be pronounced will have an obnoxious sound in the 
ears of the person addressed. Armine certainly colored a little, 
but her eyes met her father’s full and steadily. 

“It was the Vicomte de Marigny,” she replied. 

“The Vicomte de Marigny!” repeated Duchesne. They 
had paused as they met, and were now standing face to face. 
He looked at his daughter for a moment in amazement too deep 
for expression, but not too deep for wrath. His face flushed ; 
there came a flash like lightning into the eyes, above which the 
dark brows knitted, as he said sternly: “And how is it that 
the Vicomte Marigay ventured to address you?” 

“ Because I have met him before,” she answered, “and I 
knew no reason why I should not acknowledge the acquain- 
tance.” 

“You have met him before! Where?” 

“ At M. d’Antignac’s, in Paris.” 

“And why have I never heard of such a meeting?” 

“I only met him once or twice,” she said, “and it never 
occurred to me to mention what seemed to me a matter of no 
importance.” 

There was a moment’s silence, while her father regarded her 
with eyes that seemed to look her through and through. Never 
before had Armine seen such an expression on his face, and 
never before had she been called upon to endure that hardest 
of all things to one conscious of integrity—undeserved suspi- 
cion. Her father had always trusted her implicitly and treated 
her with a kindness that never-varied. But now—was it to be 
her fate now to stand like a culprit, trembling before a suspi- 
cion which she could not disprove? 

If she trembled, however, it was at least not perceptibly. 
Having uttered her few words of explanation, she stood with 
perfect composure and eyes as clear as noonday, meeting the 
glance bent on her. But it was evident that she had not dis- 
armed her father’s anger. 

“So,” he said at length in a bitter tone, “this explains why 
I have an enemy at my own hearth; this explains why your 
sympathies are with priests and nobles, and why you seek the 
society of such friends as the D’Antignacs! It also explains 
why you did not wish to accompany me to Marigny. Well, 
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he is a fool who looks for anything but folly and deceit in a 
woman!” 

“Tt is likely that I might be guilty of folly,” said Armine 
in a slightly trembling voice, “but deceit—if I have eyer de- 
ceived or spoken falsely to you it would be just to charge me 
with that. But you know that I have never done so.” 

“How should I know it?” asked her father in the same 
bitter tone. ‘“ Because I have not discovered the deception? 
That is poor proof. I begin to understand many things now 
to which I have been blind through too much trust. Oh! yes, 
it grows very plain—all your reactionary sympathies, your 
fondness for such places as that!” He made a fierce gesture 
toward the church. “It is only an old story—that a man 
should be betrayed by the one nearest to him.” 

Then it was that tears came into the clear, dark eyes, forced 
there by wounded feeling rather than by indignation. 

“ But what is it that you suspect me of?” she asked. “ How 
do you think that I am deceiving you? I have told you the 
simple truth. I met M. de Marigny once or twice at the 
D’Antignacs’. But our acquaintance was so slight that I could 
not have expected him to recognize me when he met me else- 
where. I was surprised when he came up to speak to me 
yonder ; but I am sure that it was only an instinct of courtesy 
and kindness which made him do so.” 

“You are sure!” said her father, with biting irony. “ And 
what, pray, do you know of this man or of the order to which 
he belongs? If you knew anything you would not talk of 
his acting from ‘courtesy and kindness.’ His motive is plain 
enough—to me. If{ your acquaintance with him is really what 
you represent, then he must suspect—Come!” he broke off 
harshly, “we will go. This is no place in which to linger. 
Whether by weakness or by intent, you have played into the 
hands of my enemy and made more difficult what is before 
me to do.” 

He turned as he spoke and began to walk rapidly in the 
direction of the village—so rapidly that Armine found it diffi- 
cult to keep pace with him. To walk very fast and to talk at 
the same time is next to impossible; so she made no attempt 
to answer his last speech—which, indeed, was incomprehen- 
sible to her. How did he suspect her of having played into 
the hands of his enemy, and in what possible manner could 
she have made more difficult what he had to do? Were his 
words dictated merely by the unreason of anger? If so, what 
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was the good of attempting to answer them? She had already 
told the “simple truth.” There was nothing else to tell. Her 
word was all that she could oppose to his suspicion, and it 
seemed that her word had lost its value; so she could only 
walk on silently and sadly. 


CHAPTER XxX. 


THE drive from Marigny was both for Armine and her 
father a silent and constrained one. The first serious estrange- 
ment of their lives had arisen between them and was deeply 
felt by both, but naturally most by the girl, who tasted for 
the first time the bitterness of an alienated trust. It seemed 
to her as incredible as it was wounding that such a thing 
should be possible, that the father who had known her in the 
closest and most intimate manner all her life could doubt her 
truth, could believe her capable of deceiving him. 

And this is indeed the sharpest sting of suspicion where 
suspicion is undeserved—that one is so little known as to be 
held capable of that which is suspected. The sense of out- 
rage is mingled with amazement and the keen realization that, 
however well we may think that we know or are known, we 
are but strangers to each other after all. “If I could show 
you my heart!” many a misjudged soul has passionately cried ; 
but hearts are not to be shown in this mortal order, where we 
see many things besides the truths of God “as through a glass . 
darkly,” and have occasion for the exercise of faith in the 
human as in the divine. 

Occasion for the exercise of much patience, too, poor Ar- 
mine felt, realizing keenly how unjustly she was judged and 
how little she had done to bring this trial upon herself. She 
glanced now and then at her father as he lay back in a corner 
of the carriage with lowered eyes and a darkly-clouded brow. 
Here was a manifestation of character which she had never 
seen before, of some secret force of feeling to which she had 
not the key. For she found it almost impossible to believe that 
he could entertain such bitter animosity toward the Vicomte de 
Marigny simply because the latter belonged to a detested order 
and was his opponent in politics; or if his intensity of feeling 
did rest on these grounds, it proved a narrowness of mind 
which she could with difficulty credit. For she had often said 
to herself—recognizing clearly in those with whom she came 
in contact the envy which is the moving spring of democratic 
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sentiments—that her father was at least free of this; that he 
was blinded by a high ideal, not filled, with mere hatred of all 
who were above him in the world. But now what other ex- 
planation was possible of his feeling toward M. de Marigny, 
unless there was some personal question involved, which 
seemed too improbable to be considered? And whatever was 
the cause of the feeling, to object to meet even a foe on the 
neutral ground of courtesy shocked the girl, who had never 
before seen in her father anything petty. 

In thoughts like these mile after mile of the way passed, 
and it was no wonder that her face was pale when they drove 
at sunset into the town which they had left in the morning. 
Her father observed this paleness as they alighted, and said in 
something of his usual tone: 

“You look tired.. The drive has been too long for you. 
It would have been better if I had left you at home.” 

“ Much better,” she answered in a low voice, while the tears 
sprang quickly to her eyes. She-was about to add, “ You know 
I did not wish to go,” when she remembered that this dis- 
inclination had been charged against her; so she turned with- 
out saying anything more and entered the house. 

Duchesne, after paying the coachman, followed, but found 
the salon of the apartment which they occupied empty. He 
glanced around it, took a step toward his daughter's room, 
then paused, as if on second thought, and went toa table which 
stood between two windows, where a pile of letters and papers 
brought by the day’s mail lay. 

He was soon absorbed in these, and did not glance around 
when a servant came in, who laid a dinner-table with covers 
for two. But when Armine presently entered he turned, say- 
ing, in a manner which showed that, for the present at least, 
all that had lately passed was absent from his mind: 

“T find that I must return to Paris to-morrow. I have just 
received an imperative summons. I am needed, they tell me, 
for more important work than what I am about here. It is 
very plain that they do not realize how important this work is. 
But nevertheless the summons cannot be disregarded; and, for- 
tunately, I have done nearly all that I can do. You must be 
ready to leave to-morrow by an early train, Armine.” 

“Very well,” answered Armine, with a great sense of relief 
and of positive gratitude toward the revolutionary authori- 
ties, whoever they might be, who thus opportunely changed 
the position for her. “I will pack everything to-night,” she 
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said with cheerful readiness. “At what hour to-morrow shall 
we start?” 

“The earliest train goes at five, I think,” said her father. 
“We must leave by that. Meanwhile”—he began gathering 
together his papers hastily—‘ I shall have much to do to-night. 
I have many persons to see. I do not think I can wait for 
dinner.” 

“ But it is served,” said Armine, as the servant entered with 
the soup. “ Pray do not zo out without taking something after 
our long drive.” 

“The drive was nothing,” he said. But he sat down to 
table nevertheless, and, although he ate little and was silent and 
abstracted, Armine saw that the cloud of the afternoon had 
passed away. He was plainly thinking of other things; and it 
was only when dinner was over, when his cup of coffee had 
been placed before him and the servant had left the room, 
that his thoughts came back to the occurrences of the day, 
and, glancing at his daughter, he was touched by the look of 
her wistful, pathetic eyes. 

“See, petite,” he said not unkindly, “I spoke to-day harshly, 
and perhaps not quite justly. I am willing to believe that you 
meant no harm, that you were guilty only of folly. Let us 
think no more of it. But understand this: I can tolerate no 
acquaintance with the Vicomte de Marigny. If you meet him 
at the house of those friends in Paris of whom you spoke, you 
must go to them no more. Apart from that I am sure that 
you obtain no good from them.” 

“T obtain only good!” cried Armine quickly, alarm and 
appeal mingled on her face. “Oh! do not say that I must 
give them up. They have been—they are—so much to me! 
You know the length of my acquaintance with them, yet I 
have only met M. de Marigny in their house twice. If I ever 
meet him again I will promise not to speak to him, since you 
do not wish me to do so; but oh! do not say that I must 
give up M. and Mlle. d’Antignac.” 

“ And why,” said her father, regarding her keenly and sus- 
piciously, “are you so much attached to M. and Mlle. d’An- 
tignac?” 

“Ah! it would take me long to tell that,” she answered, 
clasping her hands in the energy of her feeling. “I only 
know that I have few friends—very few—and, after yourself, 
there are none whom I love like them.” 

“So much the worse,” he said sternly, “for they have 
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taught you to array yourself in feeling against me and the 
ends of my life. Do you think I have been blind to that? I 
said to myself, ‘It is a girl’s fancy; what does it matter?’ 
But I have learned to-day that it does matter, and I blame 
myself for allowing associations which have resulted in such 
an end. For there may be power in your hand for evil or 
for good—” 

He broke off abruptly, and, setting down his cup of coffee, 
rose, while Armine watched him with a gaze full of. surprise 
and apprehension. Power for evil or for good in her hand! 
With a vague sense of amazement she looked at it as it lay 
before her. Could there be conceived a weaker, a more 
empty hand? That was the thought which flitted through 
her mind. Had her father lost his senses, or what did he 
mean ? 

He had evidently no intention of explaining. After a mo- 
ment’s silence he said in an altered tone: “ZA dien, thou art 
but a child, and it may not matter. It is likely that we may 
not be much longer in Paris, and new associations will bring 
new ideas. Now I must go. Be ready for our early start in 
the morning; and, in order to be ready, go to bed as soon as 
possible.” 

He nodded and went out, while Armine proceeded to set 
about the duty of preparing for departure. It was a duty 
with which she was very familiar through long practice; but 
as she moved about the apartment, gathering up all their be- 
longings with quick, deft fingers, her heart was heavy, for her 
father’s words echoed in her ears, “We may not be much 
longer in Paris,” and she knew all that this sentence of ban- 
ishment meant for her—the lonely days in some strange place, 
the absence from those whom she loved and to whom she 
had grown accustomed to look for guidance, and the compan- 
ionship of those from whom she was to receive “new ideas.” 
And what was to be the end? She dared not ask herself, 
dared not attempt to look forward into the future; but after 
her work was done, weary and exhausted by the exertions of 
the day, she commended her present and her future to God, 
and, lying down, fell immediately asleep. 

It seemed to her that she had been asleep a long time, 
but in reality it was not more than an hour or two, when 
she was waked by the sound of voices near at hand—waked 
suddenly, abruptly, and with that sense of sharpened and acute 
hearing which people often feel when they are roused by 
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some unusual sound at night. Armine, no doubt,,was more 
readily startled from having gone to sleep with a weight of 
anxiety upon her mind; but certainly when she came fully to 
herself she was sitting on the side of her bed, listening with 
strained attention to the voices murmuring in the next room. 
And these were the first words which she heard with entirely 
awakened attention : 

“You may be sure,” said a deep, harsh tone, “that if the 
election goes against us—as I am beginning to fear that it 
certainly will—the clerical shall not take his seat. We have 
sworn that.” 

“And how will you prevent it?” asked Duchesne’s voice 
—doubly clear and musical by contrast with the one which 
had spoken before. 

“Tt will not be difficult to prevent,” said the other. “A 
little dynamite will settle the matter; and if the chateau goes 
as well as its owner, why,so much the better! The next re- 
volution will not leave one of those relics of the oppression of 
the people standing.” 

“Perhaps not,” said Duchesne; “but it will be well to 
wait for the revolution before beginning to demolish them. 
We must go slowly, mon cher ; and, above all, we must avoid 
ill-timed violence. If M. de Marigny is elected he must be 
allowed to take his seat. It will never do for our enemies to 
say that, having failed to defeat, we proceeded to assassinate 
him.” 

“Why not? It will strike terror; and that is a very good 
effect,” said the other obstinately. ‘“ Other royalists and cleri- 
cals will hesitate to oppose the rights of the people as boldly 
as this man. He is one with. whom there should be no 
quarter.” 

“Bah!” said Duchesne. “If he takes his seat what harm 
can he do—one of a weak and divided minority? No, Lafour, 
listen, and understand that I speak with the authority of the 
council which sent me when I say there must be no violence. 
It would be ill-advised in the highest degree. We are strug- 
gling here in Brittany, we are in a minority, and we have neither 
the ear nor the heart of the great mass of the people. The 
priests control them yet, and the priests would say, ‘See! are 
not all our warnings proved well founded?’ No; the thing 
must not be done. It is, after all, an extreme measure, only 
justified by the sacredness of our cause in extreme cases.” 

“And is not this an extreme case?’’ persisted the other, 
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who plainly did not wish to yield. “We are not strong 
enough to defeat the man by votes, else we might afford to_ 
despise him. We must, therefore, by more direct measures 
put it out of his power to misrepresent us.” 

“It would be a blunder, which is worse than a crime,” 
said Duchesne with incisive energy; “and I repeat once 
more that, with the power of the council, I positively forbid 
it. I have gained all that I hoped or expected in coming here. 
I did not either hope or expect to defeat De Marigny ; but 
we have used the election as a means-to stir up popular 
feeling and popular thought, and to introduce the leaven of 
revolutionary principles more fully than it has been intro- 
duced before. It will work and bear fruit, and your societies 
must do the rest. Every man brought into them is a man 
wrested from the influence of the priests.” 

“ Sacré/”’ was the answer like a deep growl. “I should 
like to make an end of that influence for ever, to banish every 
priest from France. That is the only chance for our final 
success.” 

“They will soon be banished from the schools—they and 
all their superstitions,” said Duchesne. “That will give us 
the next generation; and when we have a nation of free- 
thinkers all that we desire will come about quickly enough. 
Patience, my friend; great results are not won im a day. 
We must work with our eyes on the future; we must not 
injure our cause by ill-judged haste in the present. Come, 
now, let us go over a few more details, and then I must bid 
you good-night, for I should like a little rest before my early 
departure to-morrow.” 


CHAPTER XXI. 


THE voices then turned to the consideration of things and 
people unknown to Armine; but she still sat motionless, as if 
petrified, on the side of the bed. A vista of terror seemed to 
open before her, and could any one have seen her in the 
darkened chamber she would have appeared to be gazing 
down it with dilated eyes. In truth, she was seeing many 
things—the face that had looked into hers that day on the 
threshold of the church of Marigny, the old chateau standing 
above its terraces, and a vision of the violence that threa- 
tened both. For she felt instinctively that there was no 
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security that her father’s commands would be obeyed’ Why 
should men who have renounced all allegiance to divine or 
human authority obey their self-constituted guides farther 
than it pleases them to do so? The law of private judgment 
has been found to be applicable to other things besides religion. 
It has risen in the form of resolution to overthrow govern- 
ments, and it will most certainly assert itself in the form of 
insubordination wherever and whenever it is safe to do so. 
This knowledge—which seems curiously hidden from the self- 
willed and presumptuous leaders of our time—is clearly evi- 
dent to all who look at things from a more logical point of 
view, and is abundantly proved by experience. 

Duchesne’s command, therefore, did not reassure his daugh- 
ter, though it filled her with infinite relief so far as he was 
concerned. She had been shocked by the degree of personal 
animosity which he seemed to feel toward M. de Marigny, and 
which was absolutely unintelligible to her; but now she recog- 
nized the temper of the generous foeman which she had missed 
before. He might hate, he might oppose with all his fiery 
strength, but no degree of hatred or opposition could lead him 
to things base and unworthy. With all her heart she thanked 
God for that knowledge. 

But M. de Marigny! How could she go away and leave 
him in ignorance of the desires and (she felt sure) the intentions 
of his enemies? If she might send him a word of warning—a 
word which, though it needs must be vague, might put him on 
his guard! She half-rose with the impulse to do this, then 
sank down again. No, it was impossible. For if such a word 
of warning came from her, would he fail to draw the conclusion 
that her father had a part in that against which she warned 
him? And could she throw a suspicion so dark and so unjust 
upon that father who had just interposed his authority to save 
the man he hated, who refused. consent to a mode of warfare 
as cowardly as it was base? 

What, then, was she to do? Had this thing come to her 
knowledge for nothing? Had she been roused so suddenly 
and strangely out of sleep—as if some strong influence had 
bidden her wake and listen—only to tremble and fear and take 
no action? If she left this man to such a threatening fate, 
without the word of warning that might save him, how would 
. She bear the after-burden of self-reproach should he suffer 
harm? Yet was it possible for her to cast on her father an 
odium. which he could never disprove? Would she not be 
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the most disloyal of daughters, would she not deserve all that 
he had said of her that day, if she could doso? She felt like 
one tossed on a sea of doubt, longing for light and direction. 
But where should she turn to seek these things? She lifted 
her hands above her head and clasped them as in agony ; then, 
with them still so clasped, fell upon her knees. 

Before she rose the voices in the adjoining room had ceased, 
the visitor had departed, and she had heard her father retire 
to his chamber. Then all was still, and she had the quiet of 
the solemn night in which to decide on her course of action. 
But as time went on, and she still knelt motionless, half-fallen 
forward upon the couch from which she had risen, with her 
hands still clasped above her head, it seemed as if the decision 
would never be made. But finally the light for which she was 
pleading made itself clear. She rose, turned up the dimly- 
burning lamp, and going to her trunk, packed for departure, 
opened it noiselessly and took out writing materials. Then 
she sat down and wrote hastily these few lines: 


“M. LE VICOMTE: In case you are elected there are those among your 
opponents who desire to put it out of your power to represent them. 
They will do so at the cost of your life, if necessary. The sanction of the 
leaders has been refused, but an attempt against you may be made never- 
theless. Therefore be on your guard. One who wishes you well sends 
this warning, and only asks in return that your suspicions may do no one 
injustice, and that you will understand that what you have to fear is the 
undirected violence of a few.” 


Even after writing this she hesitated again before enclosing 
it, and looked with an expression of piteous doubt at a crucifix 
which she had set on the table before her, writing the letter 
at its foot. “He will know—I am sure he will know—from 
whom it comes,” she thought; “and if he should misjudge 
and think it is my father against whom I am warning him—” 
She paused and her head drooped forward on the paper. It 
seemed to her at that moment impossible to send the letter. 
She thought of her father sleeping tranquilly near by while 
she wrote to his enemy, to one who might seize the oppor- 
tunity to think the worst of him! 

But as she thought this the face of the vicomte rose before 
her—the noble lines, the kind, dark eyes—and she felt that she 
might safely trust the justice and generosity which looked 
from that face. “ But if it were otherwise, if I knew that he 
would misjudge, have I the right to hold back a warning that 
may save his life?” she said to herself. And then her last 
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hesitation was over. She folded, addressed, sealed, and stamped 
the letter, and, placing it under her pillow, lay down again. 

Not to sleep, however. She felt as if she could never 
sleep again, so strained and acute were all her senses. And 
then it was necessary to decide how she could post her letter, 
since they were to start so early in the morning. To go out 
herself at such an hour would be too extraordinary and would 
certainly excite her father’s suspicion; yet she was deter- 
mined not to entrust the letter to any one else. She thought 
of a dozen plans, only to discard each one; and when at last 
the sound of a clock chiming four told her that it was time 
to rise she had found no practical solution of the difficulty. 

But Heaven came to her assistance. Her father was late 
for breakfast, and while she waited, conscious of the letter in 
her pocket more than of anything else, and still feverishly de- 
bating with herself how she could mail it, he entered with a 
key on his outstretched palm. 

“See!” he said hastily, “I have broken the key of my port- 
manteau and cannot lock it. It is most unfortunate, for I 
must hurry out and try to find another, though I doubt 
whether any shop is open at this hour.” 

“O mon pere! \et me go for you,” cried Armine eagerly, 
seeing in this her opportunity. “I have taken my breakfast, 
and while you take yours I.can run to the shop of the watch- 
maker in the next street, so there will be no time lost.” 

“But you cannot go alone?” said her father, hesitating, 
while she eagerly extended her hand. ‘ 

“Of course not. I will take Marie”—that was the house- 
maid—“ and we can go and return while you drink your 
coffee.” 

He glanced at the pendule; there was indeed no time to 
lose. ‘“ Eh bien, go then,” he said. “It will be best; but do 
not delay if the shop is not open.” 

Trembling with excitement and hardly believing her good- 
fortune, Armine left the room, called Marie, and ran down 
the street, followed by the astonished maid with her white 
cap-strings fluttering. There were but few persons abroad, 
few windows open. The narrow street lay all in cool shadow, 
only on one side the top of the tall houses were touched 
with light. Armine turned a corner and saw the watchmaker’s 
shop, from the windows of which a boy was deliberately tak- 
ing down the shutters. But it was not on this that her eager 
attention was fixed, but on a tobacconist’s shop two doors 
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beyond. There was a letter-box which had been before her 
mental vision all night, and which she had vainly endeavored 
to find some excuse for reaching. Now the matter was taken 
out of her hand, the opportunity was made for her without 
need of excuse. She felt almost awed by such a fulfilment of 
her desire as she walked up to the narrow slit, drew the 
letter from her pocket, and dropped it in. 


The morning at Marigny was radiant with light and color, 
and sparkling with freshness, when the vicomte stepped out 
of the room where he had taken his solitary breakfast, and, 
lighting a cigar, walked slowly along the terrace, followed by 
two handsome dogs. 

The green alleys of the park stretched below full of 
shadows; the old garden, though much neglected, was like a 
picture with its flowers and fruit-trees fresh with dew and set 
between old stone walls; while, looking over this garden, there 
was from the terrace a glimpse of the sea—of the blue, flash- 
ing, horizon-line of water afar—and the fragrance of flowers 
was mingled with the salt breath of the great deep. 

But the vicomte had not come out on the terrace for the 
view, well as he knew and loved it, but because he had seen 
from the window of the breakfast-room a figure advancing up 
the avenue, and he knew that it was a messenger with the 
morning mail. He met the man at the head of the steps, re- 
ceived the bag from him, and, going to a shaded seat, estab- 
lished himself to open it at his leisure, the dogs placing them- 
selves attentively on each side of him, as if expecting a share 
of the budget. 

It was a large and sufficiently varied one. Numbers of 
newspapers, and letters of various sizes and shapes, tumbled out 
in a miscellaneous heap, which M. de Marigny proceeded to 
glance over, opening some and throwing others carelessly aside 
for later inspection. Among the latter was a letter which, as 
it lay there in the warm, bright sunlight, told no tales of the 
midnight when it was written, or of the early morning when 
with trepidation and difficulty it had been posted in the quaint 
old street of the district town. 

But after he had finished reading a letter from Paris the 
vicomte took up and opened this with its unknown superscrip- 
tion. The few lines of writing which it contained were all 
on one page, and he observed with a sense of surprise that 
there was no signature. Then his glance turned to the open- 
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ing, “M. le Vicomte,” and he read the simple words which 
Armine had traced under the influence of such strong feeling. 

As she had felt sure, he knew at once from whom they 
came. There was not even an instant’s doubt in his mind. 
He could see the pathetic eyes, he could hear the pathetic 
voice, and, if he had doubted for a moment, the appeal that he 
“would do injustice to no one” would have convinced him 
who the writer was. Who, indeed, could it be but the Social- 
ist’s daughter, to whom he had shown a little courtesy, and 
who thus put out her hand with a warning which might save 
his life? 

But as he sat gazing at it, for how long a time he did not 
know, it was not of the danger which it revealed nor of the pro- 
bable consequences to himself that he thought, but of the na- 
ture which these few lines so clearly indicated. He had felt 
its charm, the strong spell of its sympathy, from the first 
moment that he met the wonderful eyes that seemed looking 
at him now from the page on which zs were fastened; but he 
had hardly been prepared for all that was revealed to him 
here. For he was himself possessed of the finest. form of 
sympathy, and with its intuition he felt all that Armine had 
passed through. Where a coarser nature would have misun- 
derstood, he read with perfect accuracy every phase of feel- 
ing, even to the fear that had half-deterred her—the fear lest 
her father should be misjudged through her act. 

Presently he rose. Even yet he had not thought of him- 
self at all. Threats and hints of personal danger had come to 
his ears before this, but he had not heeded them in the least, 
possessing a constitutional fearlessness which made it difficult 
for him to take account of such danger. Now, as he walked 
along the terrace, with the glad earth and the shining sea before 
his eyes, he was still thinking of the hand which had sent him 
the message rather than of the message itself; of the brave 
heart, the loyal nature, and of the face that only yesterday had 
looked at him with a gaze as wistful and appealing as the last 
words of this brief letter. 


TO BE CONTINUED 
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THE VERY REV. THOMAS N. BURKE, O.P. 


FAMILIAR though his name, life, and labors are throughout a 
large portion of Christendom, we deem it due from an American 
Catholic periodical to record the following brief memorial of the 
great Irish orator, Very Rev. Father Burke, who died at the 
Dominican convent, St. Mary’s of the Rosary, Tallaght, County 
Dublin, on Monday morning, 2d of July, 1883, in the fifty-third 
year of his age. Since the death of O'Connell in 1847 the 
demise of no Irishman has excited such deep and general grief 
at home and abroad, especially in the United States, as that of 
the eloquent friar and ardent patriot, whose triumphant vindica- 
tion of faith and fatherland is known wherever the Irish race is 
found. “ The Princeof Preachers,” as he was styled by His Holi- 
ness the Pope, his defence of the Catholic Church, her doctrines 
and her influence, is the most popular and effective pulpit effort 
of this age; while his earnest and enthusiastic exposition of the 
checkered history of his country, its glories and its sorrows, 
abounds with political rhetoric worthy of the palmiest days of 
the Irish school of oratory. 

Thomas Nicholas Burke, the only son of humble parents, was 
born the roth of September, 1830, in Kirwin’s Lane in the town 
of Galway, generally known as “ The Citie of the Tribes,” from 
its having been settled or colonized by thirteen families, all of 
which, with two exceptions, were Anglo-Norman. Amongst 
these by far the most distinguished and influential was that 
from which our subject was descended. In Normandy one of 
them assumed the name De Burgo, from being governor of 
several towns; while the family claimed Pepin, King of France, 
as an ancestor.* A De Burgo was half-brother to William, Duke 
of Normandy, whom the family accompanied in his conquest of 
England, where they obtained large settlements. A few years 


* The name of De Burgo is the Latinized surname of Herlwin, a member of the family of 
the dukes of Lower Lorraine, who was born at one of the family’s strongholds, Bourcq (in Latin 
Burgum, whence De Burgo), and who married William of Normandy’s mother, the famous 
beauty Arlette, by whom he had three sons, among them Robert, who became Earl of Kent 
after the battle of Hastings, and Odo, the celebrated fighting bishop of Bayeux. From Robert, 
who was, through the dukes of Lower Lorraine, a lineal descendant of Charlemagne, descend all 
the Irish branches of the De Burgo or Bourke race, though not necessarily every one who is called 
Bourke or Burke, For some of the De Burgos, when they became “‘ more Irish than the Irish 
themselves,” organized clans, the members of which, though they assumed the name of Bourke, 
were mostly old Irish, and bequeathed the adopted name to their descendants,—Ep, C. W. 
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after the Anglo-Norman descent on Ireland Henry II. de. 
spatched William Fitz Adelm de Burgo, with Hugh de Lacy, 
on an important mission to Roderick O’Conor; and, after the 
death of Strongbow, De Burgo in 1177 was appointed gov- 
ernor of Ireland—a position subsequently held by others of the 
family. In 1179 Henry II. made grants of large tracts of Con- 
naught to De Burgo, over which they ruled for centuries with 
almost regal authority. Their descendants intermarried with 
the ancient royal houses of Ireland and with those of England, 
Scotland, and France. Their chief seats were Loughrea and 
Galway, which became the second seaport in Ireland, where 
they built a strong castle and founded a Franciscan monastery 
in 1247. Generally in alliance with the English, but frequently 
with the native princes, the De Burghs, De Burgos, Burkes, or 
Bourkes, became divided into several branches, among them Clan- 
ricarde and Clanwilliam, and for a considerable period repudiated 
their Anglo-Norman and adopted Irish names. They founded 
churches and abbeys over all their vast territories; some of them 
were archbishops and bishops; and it was only at a late period 
that a few of the titled members of the family abandoned the Ca- 
tholic Church, the mass of the Burkes, scattered over Ireland, al- 
though mainly in Connaught, being stanch Catholics. In the war 
of the Confederate Catholics, 1641-52, Lieutenant-General John 
Burke brilliantly captured Galway from the English forces and 
held it for seven months after the surrender of Limerick; so that 
it was only when the flag was lowered, by order of General 
Preston, in the castle of Galway that the Confederate cause was 
lost. Ulick de Burgh, fifth Earl and first Marquis of Clanric- 
arde, a zealous Catholic, was commander-in-chief of the army 
in Connaught in that war—a stanch adherent of the royalist 
cause, but more of a diplomatist than a soldier or a statesman. 
He succeeded the Marquis of Ormond for a short time as lord- 
lieutenant, and was a prime mover in the negotiations with the 
Duke of Lorraine to hand over to him some of the strong places 
in Ireland in consideration of pecuniary advances to support the 
war; but the scheme fell through. Undaunted by their defeat, 
the Burkes were amongst the warmest supporters of James II. 
James, ninth Earl of Clanricarde, colonel of a regiment, having 
been made prisoner at the battle of Aughrim, was conveyed to 
Dublin and thence to England, outlawed and attainted, and his 
estates confiscated, but subsequently restored by an act of Par- 
liament in the first year of the reign of Queen Anne, 1702, as a 
provision for the earl’s Protestant children. Ulick Burke, son 
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of William, the ‘seventh earl, who was created Baron Tyaquin 
and Viscount Galway, was killed at Aughrim with many of his 
kindred, fighting beside Sarsfield, 11th of July, 1691. Such were 
the Burkes of Galway and Connaught, from whose powerful 
clan the child of promise born in an humble home on the shores 
of Lough Corrib in 1830 was descended. 

Our object is not to supply a topography of the locality, nor 
to laud the remarkable family upon whose name our subject re- 
flects lustre, but to point to circumstances from which he drew 
inspiration and that exercised marked influence on his oratory. 
Born amidst the decay, if not the ruins, of a town that had had 
centuries of success, and surrounded by the remains of magnifi- 
cent churches—such as that of St. Nicholas, whose name he bears 
—monastic houses, castles, and municipal and commercial build- 
ings whose architecture still attests the taste and opulence of 
the medizval period of their erection, it was impossible that a 
mind such as that of young Burke could escape the contagion of 
the piety and the patriotism which they suggested. Educated 
in the academy of Rev. Dr. O’Toole until he was seventeen years 
of age, the fine sentiment of Cicero must, as he heard of the 
former glories of Galway, have deeply affected the youthful 
student. Nescire quid antea quam natus sis acciderit, id est semper 
esse puerum—“ To know nothing of what happened before you 
were born is to be always a boy.” This noble sentiment was 
developed by his illustrious namesake, Edmund Burke, in the 
maxim, “ No people who do not often look back to their ances- 
tors can look forward to posterity ”’"—a maxim thus eloquently 
extolled by D’Arcy McGee in his review in The [rish Writers of 
the Seventeenth Century of ron Lynch, Bishop of Killala, a na- 
tive of Galway : 


“It is the utterance of an oracle; and no priestess standing amid her 
statues in Delphi, no Christian doctor fresh inspired from the perusal of 
the words of the messengers of God, ever clothed in language a more pro- 
found truth, Thank God! we Irishmen have an antiquity to look to, one 
that every day becomes. clearer and higher within our view. We look 
back, and we find valor with the soldier, and mercy and meditation with 
the Druid; song enthroned in the high places, and womanhood respected 
and beloved. We look, and find a paganism which sacrificed no human 
life on its altars; which yielded to Christianity a bloodless seat, nor asked 
one martyr to satisfy or give a pretext to its abdication. We find our 
young Christianity rearing colleges by the fairest rivers, where foreigners 
might come and learn the truths of revelation and study the knowledge of 
the world and its inhabitants. We find its faith so deep and fearless that 
its votaries outsail the sea-king into Iceland and dwell with the chamois- 
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hunter in his glaciered world ; or, lo! they sit at the foot of Charlemagne 
and teach hard by the throne of Alfred.” 


Burke was born the last year that the wardens had eccle- 
siastical sway in Galway—the first bishop having been ap. 
pointed in 1831—and from the lips as well as from the great 
work of the gifted historian Hardiman he made a study of his 
native city. Then and in more mature years he mastered the 
lives and works of the many eminent men born in or connected 
with Galway. Here was born, in 1560, Florence Conroy, of a 
native sept that crowned the kings of Connaught and placed in 
their hands the white wand of dominion. The twin orders of 
the thirteenth century, those of St. Francis and St. Dominic, had 
early been established in Galway ; Conroy embraced the former, 
as his townsman, Burke, did the other. Conroy received his 
education in the Netherlands and in Spain, where he attended 
the death-bed of Hugh Ruadh O’Donnell, Prince of Tyrconnell, 
in 1602, and saw his coffin laid with the brethren of his own or- 
der in the cathedral of Valladolid, King Philip of Spain erecting 
a monument over his remains. Ona vacancy occurring in the 
see of Tuam, 1609-10, Conroy was appointed archbishop, but his 
duties in the Netherlands and the severity of the penal laws 
prevented his return to Ireland. Through his influence with 
the court of Spain Archbishop Conroy founded the first Irish 
college on the Continent, that of Louvain, in 1616—a college that 
has conferred incalculable benefits on Ireland. The archbishop 
died at the Franciscan convent in Madrid, November, 1629, but 
his remains were removed in 1654 to his loved Louvain. John 
Lynch, Bishop of Killala, one of the most remarkable literary 
men of his age, who came of a race of schoolmasters, was born 
in the town of Galway towards the close of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, and in 1622 we find him there, the head of a large colle- 
giate “ School of Humanity,” perhaps at that date considerably 
the most numerously attended of the few Catholic colleges in 
Ireland. Of its efficiency and influence we have authentic off- 
cial record. In the year 1622 James I. issued a royal commis- 
sion to inquire into the state of education in Ireland, at the head 
of which was the celebrated James Ussher—then chancellor of 
St. Patrick’s Cathedral, Dublin, subsequently archbishop of Ar- 
magh—which commission visited Galway and examined Lynch 
and his scholars. The following is Ussher’s report of the 
school : 


“ We found at Galway a public schoolmaster named Lynch, placed there 
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by the citizens, who had great numbers of scholars, not only out of the 
province [Connaught] but out of the ‘Pale’ and other parts, resorting 
to him. We had proofe, during our continuance in that citie, how his 
schollars profitted under him, by the verses and orations they brought us. 
We sent for that schoolmaster before us, and seriously advised him to 
conform to the religion established; and not prevailing with our advices, 
we enjoined him to forbear teaching ; and I, the chancellor, did take recog- 
nisance of him and some others of his relatives, in that citie, in the sum of 
four hundred pounds sterling to His Majesty’s use, that from henceforth he 
should forbear teaching any more without the license of the lord-deputy.” 


His school closed by the strong arm of the law, we find 
Lynch archdeacon of Tuam in 1641, with strong opinions on 
the Confederate policy ; and when Galway fell into the hands of 
the Parliamentarians in 1652 Lynch with several others exiled 
themselves to the Continent. It was in the leisure thus secured 
he produced his greatest works, the chief of which is Camébrensis 
Eversus. Gerald Barry, Archdeacon of Brecknock, known as 
Giraldus Cambrensis, accompanied Henry II. in his expedition 
to Lreland in 1171-3 as court chaplain. On his return he spent 
several years of intrigue for ambitious episcopal promotion, 
having refused several bishoprics, with which view he devoted 
many years to writing his notorious work, Expugnatio Hibernica 
(Ireland taken by Storm), of which three editions were published, 
the first in 1188, and the last, dedicated to King John, in 1209. 
The author candidly avows that to write truthful history regard- 
ing Ireland was not his object, but to flatter the king and se- 
cure his influence. He produced the vilest, most malicious, and 
most untruthful caricature of Ireland, her church and her people 
—misrepresentations that to this day have injured, with strangers, 
the character of the country. It is upon his sole authority the 
alleged bull of Adrian IV. was for centuries accepted as genu- 
ine, but now fairly proved to be a forgery.* To expose the cal- 
umnies and refute the sophistries of the unscrupulous Welsh- 
man, Lynch, the erudite Galway priest, wrote his Cambrensis 
Eversus,t dedicated to Charles II., under the anonymous signature 
of “ Gratianus Lucius ’—a work that relegated Barry’s book from 
the domain of history to the realm of fiction. He returned to 
Ireland after the Restoration, and in 1669 published a Lif of 
Francis Kirwan,t Bishop of Killala, who was his uncle and also 
a native of the town of Galway. Lynch also wrote another re- 


* Trish Ecclesiastical Record, Bishop Moran, November, 1872. Analecta Furts Pontificis, 
May-June, 1882. Dublin Review, July, 1883. 

t Published in 1848, in three volumes, by the Celtic Society of Dublin, with a translation 
and copious notes by Rev. Matthew Kelly, Maynooth College. 

t Published in 1848, with a translation and notes by Rev. C. P. Meehan. 
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markable work—his AUithinologia, depicting the sufferings of the 
Anglo-Irish race under Elizabeth, with interesting sketches of 
the chief actors in the Confederate war of 1641-52. This distin- 
guished man, some time after his return home, was consecrated 
bishqp of Killala, in which dignity he died at an advanced age. 
Amangst the most remarkable men educated, though not born, 
in Gplway is the celebrated Duald Mac Firbis (Dubhaltach Mac 
Firbhisagh), or Dudley Forbes, author of the Chronicum Scotorum 
(Scots, or Irish), the last of a long line of the annalists of Lecain, 
parish of Kilglass, in Tircragh, on the Moy, in the County Sligo, 
who were hereditary antiquarians of their district. Born on the 
ancestral estate or patrimony sacred to his family, towards the 
close of the sixteenth century, he proceeded to the Brehon 
schools of north Tipperary and Clare to study Celtic arche- 
ology under the Mac Egans and O’Donovans, and then settled 
down in Galway to complete his education there in the College 
of St. Nicholas, where he compiled his large and comprehensive 
volume of pedigrees of ancient Irish and Anglo-Norman families 
in 1560. His volume, of which, according to O’Curry,* only a 
few copies are extant, opens thus: 


“ The place, time, author, and cause of writing this book are—the place, 
the College of St. Nicholas in Galway ; the time, the time of the religious war 
between the Catholics of Ireland and the heretics of Ireland, Scotland, and 
England, particularly the year 1650; the person or author, Dubhaltach, the 
son of Gilla Isa Mér Mac Firbhisagh, historian, etc., of Lecain Mac Firbis, 
in Tircragh, on the Moy; and the cause of writing the book is to increase 
the glory of God, and for the information of the people in general.” 


Besides this important genealogical work, Mac Firbis com- 
piled two others of still greater value, which unfortunately do 
not now exist—namely, a glossary of the ancient laws of Erin, 
and a biographical dictionary of her ancient writers and most 
distinguished literary men. Mac Firbis was afterwards amanu- 
ensis to Sir James Ware, and assisted that eminent antiquary 
in most of his great works. The lamentable and tragic death of 
Mac Firbis, when close on eighty years of age, at Dunflin, in the 
parish of Skreen, barony of Tircragh, County Sligo, in 1670, is 
graphically described by O’Curry on the authority of Charles 
O’Conor, of Belanagare : 

“ Mac Firbis, on his way to Dublin, took up his lodgings for the night 


at a small house in the little village of Dunflin, in his native county. 
While sitting and resting himself in a little room off the shop a young 


* Lectures on the Manuscript Materials of Ancient Irish History. Dr. Petrie’s paper, 
Transactions of the Royal Irish Academy. 
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gentleman of the Crofton family came in and began to take some liberties 
with a young woman who had care of the shop. She, to check his free- 
dom, told him he would be seen by the old gentleman in the next room ; 
upon which, in a sudden rage, he snatched up a knife from the counter, 
rushed furiously into the room, and plunged it into the heart of Mac Firbis. 
Thus it was that, at the hand of a wanton assassin, this great scholar 
closed his long career, the last of the regularly educated and most accom- 
plished masters of the history, antiquities, and laws and language of ancient 


Erinn,” 

Roderick O’Flaherty, born at Moycullen, near Galway, in 
1628, a scion of that powerful sept, was also partly educated at 
the College of St. Nicholas, presided over by John Lynch, author 
of Cambrensis Eversus, and was the friend and fellow-student of 
Mac Firbis. He devoted himself to the study of Irish history and 
antiquities, and produced his great work, Ogygia (the name by 
which Ireland was known to Plutarch), and, in reply to the pre- 
tensions of adverse Scotch critics, his Ogygia Vindicata, which was 
first published in 1775 by Charles O’Conor. He also wrote An 
Account of H-Iar Connaught. Nor can De Burgo’s Hibernia 
Dominicana be dissociated from Galway. But on the long roll of 
distinguished men connected with the capital of Connaught few 
can lay claim to the eminence of the brilliant constitutional law- 
yer, Patrick Darcey. When the Irish House of Commons, in 
1641, impeached the government through a series of twenty-one 
questions addressed to the House of Lords, Darcey was ap- 
pointed prolocutor of the former at the conference of both 
Houses of Parliament held in the Castle of Dublin, 9th of June, 
and ordered to address the lower House on the answers given to 
those queries by the judges. This he did in his famous argument, 
proving the insufficiency and illegality of those answers in an 
address of matchless ability, never surpassed for profound and ex- 
haustive knowledge of constitutional law and defence of the legis- 
lative claims of Ireland as a sovereign nation. He anticipated 
Swift, Molyneux, and Lucas, who merely reproduced his argu- 
ments ; and one hundred and forty-one years after their delivery 
Grattan carried, in 1782, the legislative independence of the king- 
dom. A few months afterwards the rising in Ulster precipitated 
the crisis and led to the Catholic Confederation in Kilkenny, 
at which Patrick Darcey was elected chancellor. Nor must we 
fail to notice another remarkable Galway man, notwithstanding 
the sad taint of apostasy that unhappily attaches to his name— 
Walter Blake Kirwan, who, though he left the church, no temp- 
tation, not even the solicitation of royalty, could ever induce him 
to assail her doctrines or her morality. Born in 1754, he was 
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educated at St. Omer; took orders in Louvain, where he rose to 
distinction; but on his return to Ireland he joined the Protestant 
Church and obtained the rectory of a parish in the city of Dub- 
lin. The brilliant eulogium uttered by Grattan on Dr. Kirwan’s 
marvellous pulpit eloquence, in the Irish House of Commons, 
19th of June, 1792, has the following passage : 


“What is the case of Dr. Kirwan? This man preferred our country 
and our religion, and brought to both genius superior to what he found in 
either. He called forth the latent virtues of the human heart, and taught 
men to discover in themselves a mine of charity of which the proprietors 
had been unconscious. In feeding the lamp of charity he has almost 
exhausted the lamp of life. He came to interrupt the repose of the pulpit, 
and shakes one world with the thunder of another. The preacher’s desk 
became the throne of light; round him a train, not such as crouch and 
swagger at the levee of princes, not such as attend the procession of the 
viceroy, horse, foot, and dragoons, but that wherewith a great genius 
peoples his own state—charity in ecstasy, and vice in humiliation ; vanity, 
arrogance, and saucy, empty pride appalled by the rebuke of the preacher, 
and cheated for a moment of their native improbity and insolence. 
What reward? . . . The curse of Swift is upon him; to have been born an 


Irishman and a man of genius, and to have used it for the good of his 
country.” 


In 1800 Kirwan obtained the deanery of Killala, and died in 
Dublin, 27th of October, 1805, aged fifty-one years, leaving his 
family poorly provided for.. George III. granted his widow a 
pension of three hundred pounds a year, with reversion to his 
daughters.* 

No Irish Catholic, especially no Irish-American, can fail to 
recognize the entire relevancy of these local sketches, historical, 
ecclesiastical, political, and literary, of Galway, the birthplace of 
the illustrious Dominican who has just passed away, as the most 
cursory view of the titles of his lectures and sermons, eminently 
so of those delivered during his visit to America, must bring 
conviction that association with these scenes in his boyhood 
must have left a profound impression on his susceptible mind and 
warm heart—an impression that found eloquent utterance under 
every one of the leading topics just enumerated. We have 
stated that young Burke was educated in Galway, chiefly at the 
academy kept by Rev. J. P. O’Toole, until he left in 1847, the 
year of O’Connell’s death and of the assured outbreak of the 

* The writer of this sketch dined, in 1849, at the house of Rev. Father Nagle, P.-P.,V.G., 
Gort, County Galway, when there sat on one side of him a Catholic bishop, and on the other a 


Protestant dean, both of that diocese of Kilmacduagh. The Catholic bishop, Dr. French, was 


son of a Protestant clergyman ; and the Protestant dean (Kirwan) son of a lapsed priest and 
the above eloquent preacher, 
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great famine. The College of St. Nicholas, its distinguished 
students, the succession of eminent schoolmasters, the Lynches, 
and the closing of that college in 1622 by order of the royal 
commission of James I., have already been noticed. On the close 
of the Confederate war Erasmus Smith, a trooper in Cromwell’s 
army, obtained grants of forfeited lands in six counties, amount- 
ing to upwards of eleven thousand and fifty acres, and in 1669 
he secured a charter incorporating a board of governors to 
establish and support from the rents of these estates five gram- 
mar-schools, one of which was erected in Galway and richly 
endowed. Catholics were left no other place for classical edu- 
cation than this Protestant college, which they attended in con- 
siderable numbers, as the master, in consideration of their fees, 
relaxed in their regard the rules relating to religion. But the 
governors having issued rules in 1712 for preventing such lax- 
ity, eighty-five “ popish””’ scholars, seventy of whom paid for their 
schooling, left the college in one day, refusing to observe the 
prescribed Protestant practices. Catholics attempted to evade 
the penal laws prohibiting them from keeping schools, but the 
felonious academies were pounced on by spies, of even a better 
class of society, as we read in the case of Galway, and forcibly 
suppressed, From a return made to the Irish House of Lords in 


1731 we find the following report from Warden Taylor, mayor of 
the town: 


“Tam also to acquaint your lordships that some time ago, on the in- 
formation of Mr. Garnett, master of the Free School [Erasmus Smith’s col- 
lege], | gave him my warrant against Gregory French, whom he alleged to 
be a popish schoolmaster and to keep a Lattin school, and, having called 
upon Mr. Garnett to know what he had done in the said warrant, he said 
French had dropped the school.” 


After the relaxation of the penal laws, towards the close of 
last century, the Catholics gradually opened schools, primary 
and intermediate, for both sexes. The Presentation Order of 
nuns established extensive schools there in 1815, and soon oc- 
cupied their present establishment, which had originally been a 
proselytizing charter school, on the failure of which it was used 
as a military barrack in 1798. The Dominican nuns near Salt 
Hill have a boarding-school for young ladies. The Brothers of 
St. Patrick early established primary schools for boys; and their 
labors are now supplemented by those of the Christian Brothers, 
who have charge of an industrial school, while the Sisters of 
Mercy have very large schools, primary, intermediate, and in- 
dustrial, and have also charge of the workhouse hospital ; and 
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finally, in 1863, the Jesuits established the College of St. Igna- 
tius for the superior education of the middle classes. The aca- 
demy kept by Rev. Dr. O’Toole, in which Father Burke was 
educated, demands notice, as marking a new era in the relation of 
the government to Catholics. The penal laws in relation to 
education, the operation of which we have illustrated in Galway 
in the case of forcibly closing the colleges and schools in 1622 
and 1731, and the failure of Trinity College, the endowed 
schools, the charter schools, and the schools of the Kildare- 
Place Society to attract Catholics, a new scheme was devised— 
that known as the mixed or secular system, now so familiar to, 
and opposed by, the Catholics of the United States. Galway 
was fixed upon by the government as the site of one of the three 
Queen’s Colleges, the act for which passed in 1845, and which 
were opened in 1849. Opposed by the vast majority of Catho- 
lics, clerical and lay, every seductive art was used to soften 
Catholic hostility to those institutions and reconcile the people 
to them. With this view Rev. Dr. Kirwin, parish priest of 
Oughterard, diocese of Galway, a distinguished preacher, was 
appointed president, and Rev. Dr. O’Toole, head of the academy 
in which Father Burke was taught, vice-president, of the new 
Queen’s College in Galway. But on the disapprobation of the 
Holy See having been intimated to them, both ecclesiastics duti- 
fully resigned office. A few years afterwards, undeterred by the 
unpopularity and failure of the Queen’s College, the government 
established model-schools under exclusive state management, on 
the same principle, beside the college. These, too, were in due 
time opposed, and both institutions are now threatened with 
being closed, having proved lamentable failures. We have given 
this full sketch of the working of education for centuries in the 
birthplace of Father Thomas Burke—a subject deeply interest- 
ing to all Catholics, upon which he lectured in America, and that, 
from personal observation as well as profound study, he was so 
eminently competent to discuss. 

That young Burke should in 1847, when seventeen years of 
age, proceed to Rome as a candidate for the novitiate of the 
Order of St. Dominic may be noticed. Franciscans, Dominicans, 
and Augustinians had old foundations in Galway, with all of 
which he was familiar. The Franciscans were more popular 
with the native Irish, the Dominicans with the Anglo-Normans 
of the Pale. Located in the midst of the fishing colony of 
the Claddagh, the fathers of the Dominican convent were deep- 
ly endeared to all classes in Galway, one of the best streets in 
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the town, called after St. Dominic, being the entrance to it, where 
Father Burke’s mother, to whom he was devotedly attached, lived 
and died. There are few of the old families in Galway that had 
not some members in the Dominican Order. Under these cir- 
cumstances, and acting under spiritual advice, there can be.no 
difficulty in understanding how the promptings of grace and 
personal predilections led the gifted youth to the order upon 
which he was destined to shed a new lust~e. He made his no- 
vitiate in Perugia, in Italy, where, on the 5th of January, 1849, 
he made his solemn profession. For three years he studied 
theology and philosophy i in the College of the Minerva in Rome, 
when he was sent by the general of the order to Woodchester, 
in England, to organize the novitiate for the English province. 
He received ordination at Clifton on Holy Saturday, 1853, from 
Dr. Burgess, bishop of that diocese. Father Burke spent about 
two years on the mission in Woodchester, and while there pub- 
licly attacked and signally routed two itinerant mountebanks, 
pretended Italians, who visited the place, assailing the Catholic 
Church. He challenged their knowledge of Italian, proved their 
total ignorance of the language, and banished them in disgrace 
from the district. When the Irish Dominicans established their 
new novitiate in Tallaght, under the Dublin Mountains, the 
charge of this important foundation was entrusted to him. We 
shall presently give a historical sketch of Tallaght from the 
earliest times until the remains of the lamented orator were laid 
within that convent that he so loved. In 1867 he was appointed 
prior of the monastery of St. Clement’s, Rome, but in two years 
was attached to St. Saviour’s Church, Dominick Street, Dublin. 

St. Saviour’s—built some years since, in Dominick Street, the 
old haunt of the fathers, which gave name to the street, where 
they removed from Denmark Street—is one of the handsomest 
churches in Dublin and one of the most frequented. At a 
public meeting for its erection Lord O’Hagan, then attorney- 
general, and who has since been judge and twice lord high chan- 
cellor of Ireland, eloquently described the labors of the order. 

It was while attached to St. Saviour’s that Father Burke’s 
marvellous powers as a pulpit orator first attracted special atten- 
tion. He preached for every charity in the metropolis, and his 
eloquence was rapidly courted and utilized throughout the pro- 
vinces. May, 1869, Father Burke delivered one of his most mag- 
nificent orations on the occasion of the transfer of O’Connell’s 
remains from the vault in which they had been deposited on 
their return from Genoa, in 1847, to the national monument in 
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another part of Glasnevin cemetery. Later that year, 12th of 
September, 1869, a triduum was given in the cathedral, Marl- 
borough Street, in thanksgiving for the disestablishment and 
disendowment of the Protestant Church’ in Ireland after three 
hundred and thirty-three years of bondage and oppression, when 
Father Burke preached a sermon, before a number of the [rish 
prelates, of unusual power and ability. 

November, 1871, Father Burke proceeded to the United 
States, where he had been sent as visitator-general of the houses 
of the Dominican Order, from which mission he returned home 
March, 1873. This expedition was the most important inci- 
dent in his life. Immediately on his arrival, his reputation as a 
preacher and an orator having preceded him, the great orator 
was at once enlisted in the service of the church for charity, and 
by the Irish race into a defence and vindication of their father- 
land. We find him preaching on the feast of the apostle of 
Ireland in St. Patrick’s Cathedral, New York, in 1872. Earlier 
that month we find him in Brooklyn discussing such topics as 
“The Catholic Church the Mother of Liberty ” and “ The Chris 
tian Man the Man of the Day,” while in the same month we 
find Father Burke in the Dominican pulpit, New York, preach- 
ing on “ The Catholic Church the Mother and Inspiration of 
Art,” “The Groupings of Calvary,” and, on Good Friday, 
* Christ on Calvary”; whiie the following month, in the 
same church, his subject was “ The Supernatural Life the ab- 
sorbing Life of the Irish People.” In St. Michael’s Church his 
sermon was on “The Blessed Eucharist.” But while sermons 
and religious subjects formed the natural staple of his matchless 
eloquence, Irish nationality was the theme of many of his noblest 
orations. ‘The History of Ireland as told in her Ruins,” a lec- 
ture delivered in the Cooper Institute, 5th of April, 1872, will 
never be forgotten by the thousands who heard it or by the 
millions who read it—a lecture inspired by the ruins that lay 
round his boyhood in Galway, an outline of which we have 
sketched in the opening of this article. Of the same national 
fibre are “ The National Music of Ireland,” “ The Exiles of Erin,” 
“ Genius and Character of the Irish People,” and others. Froude 
having preceded him in America, falsifying history and_ vili- 
fying the Irish race, stimulated the eloquent Dominican to 
impugn his mischievous misstatements and refute his shallow 
sophistries. His six lectures, “ The Sophistries of Froude Re- 
futed,” in which he was kindly assisted by the personal counsel 
as well as the works of the late Mr. John Mitchel, produced a 
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profound sensation in America and at home. In one of these, 
“ The Normans in Ireland,’ Father Burke boldly grappled with 
the fabrications of Giraldus Cambrensis, in reference to the al- 
leged bull of Adrian 1V., in a style worthy of his illustrious 
townsman, Dr. Lynch, author of Cambrensis Eversus. In fact, so 
familiar are the sermons and lectures of Father Burke while in 
America that any detailed notice of them by way of review is 
quite unnecessary, as perhaps no similar work in our day has 
obtained such wide-spread circulation. 

On his return to Ireland early in 1873 he was received with 
the enthusiastic homage becoming his genius and _ his labors. 
The day of his arrival a large dinner-party awaited him at Car- 
dinal Cullen's; and a public banquet was given to him in his 
native town, Galway, presided over by Archbishop MacHale, to 
whom he dedicated a volume of his lectures in America. There 
is scarcely a Catholic cottage in Ireland in which Father Burke’s 
familiar face, in photograph, woodcut, or lithograph, does not 
deck the walls; nor is the humblest homestead without a volume 
of some of his lectures. The pope, O'Connell, and Father Tom 
Burke are essential works of art in all the dwellings of the Irish 
peasantry. 

He settled in his old quarters in Tallaght on his return, 
resuming his duties in directing the novitiate, but constantly 
drawn upon in preaching throughout Ireland, England, and 
Scotland for charitable purposes. Disease soon made its ap- 
pearance in the form of internal cancer. Absolute rest was en- 
joined, but it was easier prescribed than practised. Accom- 
panied by Father Towers, provincial of the order, he made a 
journey to Rome, where he was received by the Holy Father 
with that affectionate respect becoming his eminent services to 
the church. Improved by the visit and the cessation of his 
wonted work, Father Burke returned to Tallaght, but a fort- 
night after his arrival he proceeded to London to preach for 
three days at the opening of the new Dominican church at 
Haverstock Hill—an effort to which he was physically inade- 
quate and in which he broke down. Prostrate there for some 
time, he returned to his convent in fallaght, where he was con- 
fined to bed. On learning that he was named to preach in the 
Jesuits’ church of St. Francis Xavier, Gardiner Street, on Sun- 
day, 24th of June, inaid of the distressed children in Done- 
gal, contrary to all remonstrance he drove in and attempted 
the task, but failed in the pulpit after a feeble effort to proceed, 
He was brought back to Tallaght, and, suffering great torture 
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during the week, received the sacraments on Sunday, ist of 
July, and expired early next morning. Thus passed away, in his 
fifty-third year, one of the most gifted men, one of the most 
pious priests, one of the most devoted patriots of the Irish race. 
He was the equal, if not the superior, of O’Connell as an orator ; 
had a far readier and more copious command of language, and 
was scarcely his inferior in wit, sarcasm, humor, and pathos. He 
combined the highest masculine courage with the tenderness 
and sympathy of a woman and the simplicity of a child. His 
dramatic power was of the highest order and added special 
effect to his oratorical genius. Father Burke has left a blank in 
the church that we can scarcely hope to see filled in this gene- 
ration. 

On Wednesday, 4th of July, his obsequies took place at the 
convent, Tallaght, where he desired to be interred. Every ef- 
fort, every popular appeal, in private and in the press, was made 
to have his remains removed into St. Saviour’s, that he might 
have a public funeral; but in vain, as his living and dying wish 
should be respected. Thirteen bishops, two of them archbishops, 
about two hundred priests, secular and regular, including digni- 
taries from most of the dioceses of Ireland, a large number of 
leading gentry, and a vast concourse of laity assisted at the in- 
terment. The prelates were the Primate of Armagh, the Arch- 
bishop of Tuam, and the bishops of: Cork, Elphin, Down and 
Connor, Meath, Kilmore, Clonfert, Clogher, Ardagh, Ossory, 
Raphoe, and Galway (bishop-elect). Cardinal McCabe, who was 
absent in England, had a special representative present. Several 
of the other bishops were unable to attend, owing to retreats 
being held in their dioceses. The Most Rev. Dr. McEvilly, Arch- 
bishop of Tuam, who was an attached friend of Father Burke's, 
presided at the solemn obsequies. The new church, the walls 
of which are about fifteen feet high, were covered with an 
awning, so as to allow the coffin to be placed there and the ob- 
sequies celebrated, as the small temporary chapel was wholly 
inadequate for such an occasion. After the office the remains 
were borne by eight Dominican fathers from the new church to 
the area in front of the convent, where, covered by floral tributes 
sent by loving hands, they were interred until their final removal 
to the church when completed. 

Tallaght, the burial-place of Father Burke, has added a fresh 
glory to its early fame, and for generations pilgrims will lov- 
ingly wend their way up its slopes to honor his memory and 
breathe a fervent prayer at his tomb. Situated below the line 
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of undulating hills which separates Dublin County from that 
of Wicklow, near the head of the charming valley of the Dod- 
der, on the road from the metropolis—from which it is only six 
miles distant—to Baltinglass, it commands a matchless panorama 
of the city and suburbs: Howth, Killiney, Bray Head, the Bay 
of Dublin, the plains of Fingal, on the north, and the wooded 
stretches of the Phoenix Park and Kildare closing the view on 
the northwest and west. Behind rise, within view, the crests of 
the Dublin Mountains, Saggart Hill, Killakee, and the Two and 
the Three Rock Mountain; while on the Wicklow side of the 
chain are Seefingan and Kippure, reaching an altitude of close 
on twenty-five hundred feet. The northern face of the mountain 
is agreeably broken and diversified by glens and ravines that 
enhance considerably the scenic effect, as the Slade of Saggart, 
the Gap of Ballinascorney, Glencullen, and the Scalp. The an- 
cient road still exists, passing through Glenasmole (the Glen 
of the Thrushes), over which the kings of Leinster drove, up to 
about the sixth century, in their journeys from Ferns to Tara, in 
Meath, to attend the periodic council of the monarchs of Ire- 
land. In the seventh century a monastery was founded in Tal- 
laght, the abbots of which were bishops. In 787 there died as 
abbot of that foundation St. Maolruan, in which house lived at 
the same time Angus, the eminent hagiologist, compiler of the 
Martyrology of Tallaght, who succeeded as bishop and abbot. 
The identical site of that monastery is now occupied by the 
Dominican convent of St. Mary of the Rosary, the novitiate of 
the order, where repose the remains of Father Thomas Burke. 
The incursions and settlement of the pagan Ostmen, or Danes, 
in Dublin during several centuries led to the plunder and clos- 
ing of the early Christian churches in the city; but the ab- 
beys in Tallaght, Clondalkin, and Swords continued to preserve 
the light of faith and of letters. Protected by its position with- 
in the territory of the native septs of Wicklow, the O’Byrnes 
and O’Tooles, Tallaght was not brought within the Anglo-Nor- 
man Pale for a considerable period after the invasion, so that the 
abbey flourished with the usual Danish and native raids and 
exigencies of the period. Large tracts of the Termon lands 
round the district were granted by the pope as ecclesiastical 
endowments to the see of Dublin and to St. Patrick’s Cathe- 
dral; hence the name Saggard (saggart, a priest) in the vicinity. 
It soon became the country residence of the Anglo-Norman 
archbishops ; but they were liable to continual disturbance, the 
O'Tooles of Imalye sweeping down on them from the moun- 
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tains. About the year 1340 Alexander de Bickner, Archbishop 
of Dublin, rebuilt the palace at Tallaght on the abbey grounds 
of St. Maolruan, the tower of which still remains, being used 
asa belfry of the temporary chapel, and in which the Domini- 
can fathers still say their office daily. A large deer-park was 
attached to the palace, and the archbishops, Catholic and Protes- 
tant, continued to reside there as their country palace until 1803. 
Adam Loftus, one of the first archbishops -of the Reformation, 
built the castle of Rathfarnham, beside the Dodder, upon church 
lands—a castle about two miles below Tallaght, still in good pre- 
servation and inhabited. In 1821 an act of Parliament author- 
ized the taking down of the archbishops’ palace in Tallaght 
and the application of the mensal lands to the general revenues 
of the see of Dublin. The lands, about two hundred acres, were 
let; but the tenant having mortgaged them, the holding lapsed 
to the present Sir John Lentaigne, a. Catholic, who rented, on 
lease, thirty acres round the site of the palace to the Dominican 
fathers for a novitiate in 1855, for which they paid a fine of 
two thousand pounds and a yearly rent of one hundred pounds. 
The grounds were enclosed; a temporary chapel constructed 
out of stables and out-offices, the tower of the archiepiscopal 
palace serving as a belfry, and the erection of a convent pro- 
jected. In the extensive garden attached are some magnificent 
yews, cypresses, and laurels of ancient date, but the most remark- 
able objects are a few walnut-trees, one of enormous dimensions 
covering a rood of ground, all in splendid condition, believed to 
have been planted by St. Maolruan eleven hundred years ago. 
There is also the socket of a cross of same date. Another 
striking feature is the Friars’ Walk, an ancient, closely-wooded, 
wide avenue, still used, as formerly, for processions of the 
Blessed Sacrament, 

Provision had to be made for the accommodation of thirty 
members of a community—six priests, eighteen novices, and six 
lay brothers. There are sixteen Dominican convents in Ireland— 
St. Saviour’s (Dublin), Tallaght, Athy, Cork, Limerick, Water- 
ford, Tralee, Kilkenny, Newbridge (Kildare), Drogheda, Dundalk, 
Galway, Sligo, Esker (Athenry), Boula (Portumna), Newry— 
with about seventy priests, to recruit whose ranks a novitiate 
such as that of Tallaght is only of moderate aims. When Father 
Burke was entrusted with this important charge he was only 
twenty-five years of age, and every element of the new founda- 
tion had to be constructed without endowment or funds. A 
handsome convent has been erected, the shell alone of which 
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cost two thousand pounds apart from the furnishing and fitting. 
There is a small but very select library and several valuable 
pictures. In the spacious cloister is a handsome banner with a 
figure of Our Lady of the Rosary, which was borne before the 
papal nuncio, Rinuccini, at the Confederation of Kilkenny, the 
Dominican Black Abbey having been closely connected with the 
Catholic parliament held there. South of the convent, between 
it and the mountain, is the new church, upon the erection and 
_ completion of which Father Burke had set his heart; but Pro- 
vidence having decreed otherwise, the duty devolves on the 
millions at home and abroad who loved and admired him to 
finish the good work as a fitting monument to his genius, his 
piety, and his patriotism. The church, designed by Ashlin, is 
Gothic, one hundred and forty in length, seventy in breadth, 
and seventy feet in height to the ridge-pole. Half the length of 
the church will be devoted to the choir and the community, the 
other half being set aside for the general population of the 
vicinity, who for a considerable distance round frequent the 
church. Under the parochial arrangements Tallaght is a branch 
of the parish of Rathfarnham. The new church, including the 
cloisters, to connect the church with the convent and complete 
the monastery into the quadrangular building—the type of all 
Dominican institutions—will cost twenty thousand pounds. The 
walls of the new buildings, already about fifteen feet high, are 
of the best Calp limestone from Clondalkin; the windows and 
doors are dressed with Ardbraccan limestone from Navan, a 
pleasing contrast to the dark Calp; and Caen stone is largely 
used in the interior. The roof within is stained pine. Alto- 
gether the whole convent, when completed, will be one of the 
handsomest monastic institutions in Ireland, worthy of the fame 
of the Dominican Order and of the eminent services that for 
six centuries it has rendered to the church, and nowhere more 
than in Ireland during her darkest days of persecution and 
gloom. Father Burke had charge, with slight intermission, of 
this last Dominican foundation for twenty-eight years, which he 
essayed to complete. He lived and died there, and bequeathed 
his honored remains to repose within the walls of the new 
church when finished. 
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THE CHURCH AND PROHIBITION. 


THE admirable utterances of Bishop Ireland, Father Wal- 
worth, and others of the Catholic clergy have done much to 
throw light on the question of prohibition, which is receiving 
such general advocacy from non-Catholic temperance people 
throughout the country. Yet it is evident that there are still 
misunderstandings even among intelligent Catholics regarding 
the attitude of the church on this question, to say nothing of the 
fact that many of our enemies openly assert that we are in league 
with the liquor-traffic because we do not always and everywhere 
advocate prohibition. It may not be important to enlighten 
those who would doubtless continue their calumnies under any 
circumstances, but it is essential that Catholics should under- 
stand their own position on the subject of prohibition. That it 
has not received more of favor among Catholics is due to the 
fact that it has been presented from stand-points which Catholics 
could not endorse without being guilty of absurdity, and perhaps 
heresy. It may be that this danger has been a little too anx- 
iously insisted on, and that some have made the mistake of sup- 
posing that the church is opposed to prohibition from any and 
all points of consideration without any qualifications and condi- 
tions whatever. 

But the trouble has arisen from a misunderstanding of the 
nature of the issue raised; and for this we fear that the advo- 
cates of prohibition have themselves chiefly to blame. No doubt 
they are generally earnest men, and many of them religious men. 
Yet they do seem to have fallen into some confusion of mind 
concerning the relative bearings of the temperance question on 
the civil and on the religious side of human affairs. Temperance 
is primarily a Christian virtue, necessarily forming part of the 
Christiat. character. Now, to acknowledge that it needs any 
aids for its growth or preservation in the individual man other 
than the church can afford is more than Catholics can admit. 
Faith, observation, experience, all convince Catholics that any 
form or degree of this virtue, as well as of every other, is not 
only attainable but best attainable in the religious life accessible 
to all members of the Catholic Church. Such is the purpose 
for which our Lord founded his church. 

Temperance, whether it be the moderate use of alcoholic 
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drink or the complete disuse of it, if it be practised for the love 
of God, sympathy with the thirst of our Lord, as a good ex- 
ample to the younger members of one’s family or one’s neigh- 
bors, or as a wise precaution against the growth of an inordinate 
appetite, or as a penance for past sin, is an act pleasing to God, a 
religious act, inspired by divine grace, and pertains to the reli- 
gious character of the individual. What relation it may have to 
one’s civil character, touching his duties to the state, has hardly 
ever been fair matter of discussion under the head of prohibition, 
for prohibition has immediate reference only to the sa/e and 
manufacture of alcoholic drink as a beverage. If the class of 
temperance advocates called prohibitionists had stuck to the 
question of prohibition, and had advocated prohibition more and 
extreme views of abstinence less, they would have had many 
more adherents among Catholics. 

That has been the very difficulty. Prohibition has been ad- 
vocated too much as a dogma rather than asa policy. Its loud- 
est if not its most numerous advocates indulge in the sweeping 
condemnation of every use of alcoholic drink in any form or 
quantity except in medicinal doses and for only such purposes as 
medicinal poisons are used; and it is from such convictions that 
for the most part the prohibition sentiment seems to spring. It 
is thus made a theological question. To be sure, every practical 
matter of the kind is based on some theological principles, and 
we may agree with prohibitionists that drinking may be an occa- 
sion of sin. But we cannot agree that it is a proximate occasion 
of sin to everybody. Not only would they force us to admit 
that, but also that it is always a sinful act to drink alcoholic 
beverages except as one takes a dose of strychnine or arsenic at 
the prescription of the physician. 

The fact is that prohibitionists have crowded a question of 
civil policy back into the domain of ethical principles, and while 
sometimes, perhaps, right on the question of policy, they have 
generally gone wrong on the question of principle, It is true 
that human laws derive their binding force from their confor- 
mity with divine enactments, and the better the Catholic citizen 
understands his duties to the church the purer will be his con- 
ceptions of, and the readier will be his compliance with, his duties 
to the state. But farther than this it is scarcely prudent to 
combine their respective spheres of authority. While the state 
may well hesitate, under present circumstances, to enforce per- 
sonal temperance by law, so the church acts wisely by confining 
her application of great moral principles to the private con- 
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science rather than that of the general public. In short, the 
question of prohibition as it concerns whole communities, and 
properly understood, belongs to the domain of politics rather 
than theology, and it would be a grave mistake to assert that 
there was dogmatic authority binding Catholics on any side of 
such question. What the state may do is to say that the liquor- 
traffic is the prolific source of certain evils and inimical to the 
general welfare; and public authority being specially organized 
to preserve and not destroy, it cannot be a party to the de- 
struction of its own existence by permitting the continuance 
of so destructive an agent. The state has the power to do any 
and all things needed to fulfil the end of organized society—viz., 
the preservation of the general welfare of the people. If the 
state comes to regard the liquor-traffic as a disorganizing agent, 
or as destroying its members or otherwise rendering them un- 
able to fulfil their part of that mutual relationship and gbliga- 
tion which exists between the citizen and the state, then the 
question of restriction or prohibition stands forth plain and 
simple as one for state settlement. Viewed thus, the church 
could find nothing in prohibition to oppose. For instance, from 
judicial statistics it is ascertained that a very large percentage 
of crime originates from frequenting liquor-saloons; this fact 
alone is enough to place prohibition on the list of preventives to 
be used against crime—a basis which the church could not and 
would not oppose, since the state has a right to prevent as well 
as to punish crime. Again, equally as large a proportion of 
pauperism and lunacy, which demands state aid to provide 
for, is traceable to the convivial drinking commonly practised 
in liquor-saloons; that may fairly place prohibition among the 
preventives of pauperism. Now, the church could ‘not say it was 
otherwise than right for the state to seek ‘relief from these 
burdens, which right might be extended to prohibition without 
infringing in the least upon the province of the church. It will 
thus be seen that prohibition, when it appears in politics, should 
be treated as a question of public policy, one of a variety of 
means for procuring the well-being of the state, the discussion 
of which by no means necessarily involves a conflict of religious — 
principle between the parties for and against it. 

We hope that we shall not be understood as advising that 
Catholics should shirk a discussion of the abstract principles in- 
volved. Weare persuaded that a true knowledge of Catholic 
morality might strengthen the cause of prohibition in some 
localities. For we know of places where drunkenness is so pre- 
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valent that the wisdom which makes laws for quarantine and 
disinfection against yellow fever should be the wisdom of the 
law-maker in dealing with the surroundings of the vice of in- 


temperance. Read what Bishop Ireland said in Chicago last 
winter : 


“ Saloon-keepers, the professional distributers of the alcoholic fluid, 
are posted at all street-corners of cities and villages, hard by all places of 
public gathering, with glass in hand and honeyed words on lips, coaxing 
men to buy and drink. I need not describe a saloon. Do not, however, 
picture to yourselves in the high regions of the abstract an ideal saloon. 
The ideal saloon-keeper, an upright, honorable, conscientious man, will 
never sell liquor to an habitual drunkard, or to a person who has already 
been drinking and whom another draught will intoxicate; he will never 
permit minors, boys or girls, to cross his threshold; he will not suffer 
around his counter indecent or profane language; he will not violate law 
and the precious traditions of the country by selling on Sunday; he will 
never drug his liquor, and will never take from his patrons more than the 
legitimate market value of the fluid. Upon these conditions being ob- 
served I will not say that liquor-selling is a moral wrong. The ideal 
saloon-keeper is possible; perhaps you have met him during your life- 
time; may be Diogenes, lamp in hand, searching through our American 
cities, would discover him before wearying marches should have compelled 
him to abandon the search. I have at present before my mind the saloon 
as it usually nowadays exhibits itself, down in an underground cellar, 
away from the light of the sun, or, if it does open its doors to the sidewalk, 
seeking with painted windows and rows of lattice-work to hide its traffic 
from public gaze, as if ashamed itself of the nefariousness of its practices. 
The keeper has one set purpose—to roll in dimes and dollars, heedless 
whether lives are wrecked and souls damned. The hopeless inebriate and 
the yet innocent boy receive the glass from his hand. He resorts to tricks 
and devices to draw customers, to stimulate their appetite for drink. Sun- 
day as on Monday, during night as during day, he is at work to fill his vic- 
tims with alcohol, and his till with silver and gold. This is his ambition, 
and I am willing to pay him the compliment that he executes well his 
double task.” 


We ask no indulgence for a further extract from the same 
high authority, because it so calmly and fully reveals the com- 
mon opinion of Catholics on the subject we are treating : 


“Certainly temperance workers also must be practical in the means 
which they propose. We cannot lose time in dreaming about measures 
which present public opinion will not allow us to enforce. Neither must 
we, by remedying one evil, introduce another. Our principles of action 
should be always philosophically and socially correct. In dealing with the 
alcohol question it is of no purpose to say that the use of alcohol is always 
wrong, or that the selling of alcohol for drink is also intrinsically wrong. 
The propositions are not true. What is true is that the use of alcohol, the 
sale of alcohol, are things most perilous, and strong precautionary mea- 
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sures should be taken in both cases to prevent evil results. When civil 
communities, like families, agree by free option to exclude from their ter- 
ritory, completely and for ever, all alcoholic drinks, my blessing attends 
them. If no such general agreement exists, how far one portion of the 
population has the moral right to restrain by law the sale and use of liquor 
is the great question in temperance politics. The sole logical plea upon 
which prohibition can ever seek to obtain a hearing is this: that liquor- 
selling has become among us such a nuisance that the most sacred in- 
terests of the people, the salvation of the commonwealth itself, are im- 
perilled, and that all other means less radical have been tried in vain to 
avert the calamity. It must be borne in mind that under our free gov- 
ernment it is a very dangerous proceeding to infringe to any considerable 
distance upon private rights and liberties under the plea of the public wel- 
fare. The very essence of our republican government is that it will re- 
spect, as far as it may be at all possible, private rights. Individual taste as 
to what we are to eat or drink is one of the most personal of our natural 
rights, one of the very last subjects, indeed, even in extreme cases, for pub- 
lic. legislation. The case is, certainly, supposable when matters should 
have come to such a pass, as I believe they have in China as regards the 
use of opium, that nothing but prohibition would suffice ; then Salus populi 
suprema lex would-be my principle. Even then, however, we should have 
to consider whether public opinion had been so formed as to warrant the 
practical enforcement of prohibition. The first work must at all times be 
to appeal to the intelligence and moral nature of men. Legislation by 
itself will be idle speech. It has its purpose: it removes and lessens 
temptations; it assists and strengthens moral sentiment; but alone it 
neither creates nor takes the place of virtue. So far in America, I imagine, 
public opinion is not prepared for prohibition ; nor have we with sufficient 
loyalty tried other less radical measures to be justified in invoking the for- 
lorn hope—absolute prohibition. If in the future, however, the country 
shall be precipitated towards extremes on the liquor-question, the liquor- 
dealers will themselves have brought about the crisis; they will reap the 
whirlwind where they will have sown the wind. By resisting, as they do at 
present, all rational and moderate measures for the suppression or diminu- 
tion of the evils of alcohol, they will have forced us to cut them off as men 
madly and incurably opposed to the interests of the commonwealth.” 


The following propositions have been gathered from the 
teachings of the best theologians : 

1. Whosoever drinks deliberately to such an extent as to lose 
his reason commits a mortal sin. 

2. Whosoever knows by past experience that a certain quan- 
tity of liquor has rendered him intoxicated, if he again drinks to 
the same degree whereby he doth, can, and ought to foresee that 
drunkenness will ensue, commits a mortal sin. 

3. Whosoever continues to drink, notwithstanding his pro- 
bable belief that intoxication will be the result, and notwithstand- 
ing that he foresees, or ought to foresee, this danger, commits a 
mortal sin. 
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4. Whosoever knows by past experience that when intoxi- 
cated he is accustomed to blaspheme or utter other improper 
language, or to injure others about him, besides the sin of drun- 
kenness is guilty of those other crimes, either mortal or venial, 
committed during the state of intoxication. 

5. Whosoever knows by past experience that by frequenting 
ale-houses, gin-shops, and taverns, or by going thither in com- 
pany with others, he is generally accustomed to fall into drunken- 
ness, is obliged under mortal sin to avoid the proximate occasion 
of sin—that is, to abstain from frequenting such ale-houses, gin- 
shops, or taverns, or from going thither with such companions. 

6. Whosoever goes to confession and has not a true and firm 
resolution of so abstaining in the case aforesaid cannot be ab- 
solved; and should he receive absolution it is not only of no 
avail, but he becomes guilty of sacrilegious confession. 

7. Whosoever does not adopt the proper means for the cor- 
rection of the vicious habit of drunkenness commits another 
mortal sin distinct from the actual sin of drunkenness, and more- 
over remains in a continual state of sin. 

8. Whosoever entices and urges another to excess in drink- 
ing, who he foresees will be intoxicated, commits a mortal sin. 

g. Any seller of liquor who continues to supply it to any 
individual that he knows will become intoxicated therewith 
commits a mortal sin, because he deliberately co-operates in the 
grievous sin of another. 

10. Whosoever is guilty of excess and intemperance in drink- 
ing, even though not to intoxication, but thereby insuring great 
distress to his family by squandering that which is needed for 
their support, commits a mortal sin against charity and justice. 
In like manner, whosoever thus renders himself unable to pay 
his lawful debts, although he may not drink to intoxication, com- 
mits a mortal sin. 

Under these decisions it is evident that the church not only 
condemns the sin itself, but looks closely into the proximate occa- 
sions Of sin. There can be no doubt that the liquor-saloon is a 
proximate occasion of sin to a great many, and to these it is 
absolutely forbidden; while the seller is held guilty of mortal 
sin by continuing the business after learning that he is “making 
drunkards "—and what liquor-seller in all the land is entirely free 
from such a charge? There is here nothing equivocal, nothing 
uncertain, nothing by which any one has reasonable ground to 
misunderstand the position of the church touching the sin of 
drunkenness and its proximate occasions; farther than this there 
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is no necessity for her to go. She does not accept prohibition as 
a panacea for intemperance. Temperance, the counteracting 
virtue to the vice of intemperance, is a cardinal virtue in the 
church. Total abstinence, the heroic form of this virtue, is held 
aloft, with special blessings from our Holy Father, as a certain 
and safe remedy for every form of this vice. 

If all this should not appear radical enough to suit the views 
of some, let them suggest rules more equitable, searching, and 
especially practical, by which to deal with the conscience either of 
the saloon-keeper or his victim, without infringing on the Chris- 
tian liberty of innocent men. The state may say how far that 
liberty does or does not interfere with the liberty or rights of 
others or the general welfare, and may legislate accordingly. 
But the church, without at all touching this prerogative of the 
civil power, is quite persuaded that her spiritual means are ade- 
quate to meet all the requirements of her divine mission in deal- 
ing with this sin as far as private individuals are concerned. 
These words of Cardinal Manning echo the sentiments of every 
good Catholic on this subject: “ When I see the utter desolation 
of homes, the misery of men, women, and children, from the high- 
est to the lowest class, the destruction of the domestic life of 
millions of our working-class, I feel that temperance and total 
abstinence ought to be familiar thoughts in the minds even of 
those who have never in all their life been tempted to excess. 
By the influence of word and example all should unite to save 
those who are in danger of perishing.” 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


CATHEDRA PETRI; or, The Titles and Prerogatives of St. Peter and of 
his See and Successors. By C. F. B. Allnatt. Third edition, revised 
and much enlarged. London: Burns & Oates. 1883. (For sale by 
the Catholic Publication Society Co.) 


The object of this little work is to present, by means of extracts taken 
from the Fathers, councils, and chief ecclesiastical writers of the first 
twelve centuries, the doctrine of the early ages of the church as to the 
power and prerogatives of St. Peter and his successors in the Apostolic 
See. It is divided into three parts. In the first are contained extracts 
giving the titles and prerogatives of St. Peter; in the second those giving 
the titles and prerogatives of the see of St. Peter (not omitting the proof 
of that see being Rome) ; the third part gives the titles and prerogatives 
attributed to the Roman pontiffs in the early ages of the church. The 
whole is supplemented by notes on the history and acts of the first four 
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General Councils and the Council of Sardica in their relation to the su- 
premacy of the pope, with an appendix containing among other things a 
note of extreme interest and value on the evidence for St. Peter’s having 
founded the Roman See. The manner in which the author has arranged 
his extracts is admirable; step by step his division leads up the mind to 
the clear perception and recognition of the true place and office of the 
pope. If St. Peter is (as the extracts in the first part clearly prove) the 
rock of the church, the key-bearer, the confirmer of his brethren, the 
Prince and Head of the Apostles; if his see is that of Rome and is 
supreme; if union with that see is a necessary test of orthodoxy, and if 
as a consequence that see is endowed with the gift of inerrancy (all which 
is proved by the extracts in the second part), we in our days are bound, 
with those of the early ages of the church cited in Mr. Alnatt’s third part, 
to look upon the pope as the “ Bishop of the Catholic Church,” “the 
Chief of the Universal Church,” “the Vicar of Christ.” It is difficult for 
us to see how any one who has carefully weighed and considered the 
evidence adduced by Mr. Allnatt in support of these propositions can 
escape conviction. The best wish we can form for any one studying 
this subject is that he may fall in with this little work. It will at least 
put him upon the right road. A book of extracts, we admit, does not 
always inspire perfect confidence; but the scholarly accuracy and ex- 
actness of Mr. Allnatt’s work, the pains he has taken to give the pre- 
cise reference for every citation, the extent and depth of his knowledge, 
the modest unobtrusiveness of self which leads him for the most part to 
relegate his own remarks to the end of his sections or to the foot of the 
page, leaving the authorities to speak for themselves, will all inspire the 
greatest confidence the nature of the work allows, and lead the reader, if not 
satisfied, to make a fuller investigation for himself. The evidence brought 
from Protestant sources is of special interest and value, especially in con- 
futation of a recent writer who is as remarkable for the audacity of his 
assertions as for the vigor of his style. In one respect the work seems 
somewhat wanting in harmony and proportion. While for the early ages 
of the church the quotations are, as the necessity of the case required, full 
and numerous, between Ignatius, Patriarch of Constantinople, who died 
in the latter half of the ninth century, and St. Bernard, who died in the 
latter half of the twelfth, no writers are cited. It would have been better, 
it seems to us, either to have omitted the quotations from St. Bernard or 
to have given citations from the intervening writers. 

Mr. Allnatt’s book is the best of its kind we have ever met with, one 


which is really invaluable and can hardly be too highly praised or recom- 
mended. 


OLD-TESTAMENT Revision. A handbook for English Readers. By Alex- 
ander Roberts, D.D. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1883. 


One thing is quite noticeable, and to our mind suggestive, in perusing 
this Introduction to the New English Version of the Old Testament—viz., 
the deferential and apologetic manner of its author towards rationalistic 
critics, and particularly towards Dr. Robertson Smith. After a high 
laudation of the latter author's excellences he does venture to argue 
against him, but not until he has prefaced his remarks with the depreca- 
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tory sentence, which is very poor English, as well as expressive of great 
poverty of spirit: “ Now, z¢ humbly appears to me” (p. 29). On the other 
hand, although the author does endeavor to be courteous and fair toward 
Catholic scholars, it is with a patronizing air, and his suppressed animosity 
betrays itself in the passage where, speaking of the Sistine edition of the 
Vulgate, he says: “ Various clumsy and diséngenuous efforts were made by 
the popes immediately succeeding to account for and correct its errors” 
(p. 235). 

The changes made in the text of the Revised Version of the Old Testa- 
ment do not seem, from what is disclosed by the specimens which Dr. 
Roberts furnishes and his explanations, to be so important as are those 
which are found in the Revised Version of the New Testament. Such as 
they are, being the result of a laborious effort on the part of very compe- 
tent scholars to arrive at critical and verbal exactness in the rendering of 
the Hebrew text into English, they must undoubtedly give to the Revision 
considerable value as a commentary on the original. In general we do 
not think it will or can deviate materially from the orthodox interpreta- 
tion of the sacred text. Yet, as there is almost or quite always some flaw 
in the work of even those Protestants who come nearest to orthodoxy, 
so here we find one most grievous corruption of a text of the highest dog- 
matic importance—the fourteenth verse of the seventh chapter of the pro- 
phet Isaiah. It is thus translated: “Behold ¢he young woman shall con- 
ceive and bear a son.” On merely critical and exegetical grounds this 
passage can only be correctly rendered: “ Behold the Virgin shall con- 
ceive and bear a son.” Thus it reads as quoted by St. Matthew, in the 
Revised Version of his Gospel. What will an ordinary English reader 
think when he reads “ the Virgin” in one place and “the young woman” 
in another? 

In our opinion the revisers of the Bible have on the whole done more 
to shake than to confirm the popular belief in the Scriptures as the word 
of God. We give due credit to individual Protestant scholars for their 
learned and valuable works written against the sophistries of pseudo-criti- 
cism. Yet we fear that the ground they stand on is moving under their 
feet, and that they are subject to a compulsory and irresistible tendency 
towards rationalism, either open and undisguised or veiled under the 
mystic covering of what Dorner and his disciples call faith. 

The absurdity of making a collection of ancient writings, interpreted 
by a set of private critics, into the sole and proximate rule of faith is made 
more patent than it ever was before. Nothing can be plainer than the 
need of a concurrent tradition and an authorized keeper, witness, and ex- 
pounder of the Sacred Scriptures, in order that all the faithful may know 
what really the word of God is and what it teaches. 


THE MEISTERSCHAFT SysTEM. A Short and Practical Method of acquiring 
complete Fluency of Speech in the French Language. By Dr. Richard 
S. Rosenthal, late Director of the “ Akademie fiir fremde Sprachen” in 
Berlin and Leipzig, etc. In fifteen. parts. Boston: Estes & Lauriat. 


How many thousands of men and women have given hard study to 
French or some other modern languages, and yet, after all their labor, 
have not gained the ability to carry on a minute’s conversation on the most 
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simple even of subjects! Specialists have been for years repeating that 
to acquire a speaking familiarity with a language it is necessary to train 
the tongue, the ear, and the memory, yet the systems generally favored 
depend nearly all for the most part on the exercise of the intellect, Even 
the so-called conversational methods that have occasionally been em- 
ployed have made use of a style of conversation such as never went out of 
the mouth of a native speaker. 

The “ Meisterschaft”” system is certainly a remarkable example of the 
beauty of simplicity. It limits itself to about two thousand words—the 
vocabulary of every-day life—which it combines in all possible ways in 
correct and idiomatic French. Any one familiar with the “ Mastery ” sys- 
tem, introduced some years ago by Prendergast, will find that the main 
feature of Prendergast’s theory appears in the “ Meisterschaft’”’ system. 
Prendergast laid down a number of long, involved sentences, each of which 
he broke up into its component clauses, and out of these clauses again 
he formed a great number of phrases. But Prendergast’s sentences were 
stiff, and his combinations of their elements lacked the heartiness and the 
freedom of the spoken language as heard from the mouth of a native. 
Even were one to gain a fluency from Prendergast’s system, there would 
still be a rigidity of style, a tendency to talk “like a book,” that one could 
overcome after considerable practice only among natives. Besides, Pren- 
dergast ignored the intellect too much—he carried the parrot and the bow- 
wow theory to a pitch that was offensive to the thoughtful student, who 
was bidden, not to think, but only to chatter. 

The “ Meisterschaft,” following Prendergast, takes a number of long 
sentences as the bases of the lessons, but, as any one knowing the lan- 
guage will see at once, the French of the phrases is the spoken French 
of the day. At the end of each of the fifteen little paper-covered books 
is a grammatical summary of so much of the French as has been gone 
through with in that book, so that the student is enabled to understand 
the grammatical reasons for the language he is learning. The system is 
intended for beginners, though it must be welcome indeed to all who 
have made some study of the language, but have been frightened off by 
the artificial methods generally in use and by the necessity they impose of 
learning long, dry lists of words. There can be no doubt but that any 
one of ordinary ability going through this method will be able to speak 
French with fluency and with tolerable correctness, 


DESTINY, AND OTHER Poems. By M. J. Serrano. New York: G. P. Put- 

nam’s Sons. 1883. 

The press of to-day is, unfortunately, prolific of poetry and poems, so 
that there exist in many minds a feeling of surfeit in regard to verses and 
versifiers, and the hope that self-respecting publishing-houses will not 
imperil their interests nor offend their readers by throwing on a long- 
suffering world octosyllabic effusions wherein the sound far offsets the 
sense. What arelief, then, it is to find a professed book of poems that is 
an exception to the gloomy verdict concerning its congeners, and what a 
boon to the reviewer to be convinced that he basks at last in the light of a 
true poetic mind! We have sought out in Mrs. Serrano’s volume traces of 
similarity to the poems whose music and thought impressed us most at 
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some period; but though “ Destiny ” abounds in noble images and smooth 
harmonies, it possesses an originality of its own that sets it apart from all 
its peers Most writers drop occasionally into philosophic moods wherein 
they descant upon life and its humdrum ways in pointed and pithy phrase, 
but few can sustain throughout many a lengthening page a flight of noble 
thought wedded to grandeur of expression. And this is whatthe authoress 
of “Destiny” has accomplished. The framework of the poem is nothing 
more than an excuse. The sentiments are everything, the incidents 
nothing; but the reader is quite willing to forego mere interest of plot for 
nobility of thought, and he surrenders himself with delight to a full-flow- 
ing tide of lofty ideas. This is the characteristic feature of the work ; every 
thought in it is exalted and breathes a nobleness that seems to struggle 
with the text for completeness of expression. This continued elevation of 
ideas gives, however, an air of dreaminess to the poem, and the reader is 
compelled to question, in despite of the pleasure which the very difficulty 
creates, whether flesh-and-blood mortals could discourse for hours in 
tropes and sparkling words concerning the deepest problems of life, and 
discuss in that way such questions as tormented men’s minds from the be- 
‘ginning. That love is the theme of her verse seems not to have deterred 
the writer from introducing reflections drawn from every quarter, and 
most of the shades and lights of life have found room in her page. 

To Plato, gazing forth on the wide waters of an Eastern sea and be- 
holding in their ceaseless surge the type of the Eternal, no meeter or more 
adequate word occurred to measure the sublimity of our benign Maker 
than love. And so it has held supreme sway from the beginning, purified 
and exalted by the Spirit of Christ. “Love God and do what you please,” 
is the utterance of a saint whose wisdom almost equalled his holiness. In 
the broad empire, then, of love the finest thoughts may find a home and the 
deepest philosophy seek expression. Without the least effort the authoress 
of “Destiny” has woven into her poem sentiments the most diverse and 
reflections upon every phase of life. The troubles that cut deep scars into 
our lives and leave the edges raw and unhealthy—these, as well as the 
holiday lights that color a few moments with sunshine, form the staple of 
the dialogue between Ernest and Clarence. 

Sorrow for dead love is not of itself a hopeful or healthful feeling, but 
when coupled with aspirations that reach beyond the grave it imparts 
serenity to the character, making it softer, sweeter, and more spiritual. 
Thus we sympathize with Ernest while he deplores the hardness of his lot, 
and long for the moment that will bring to him surcease from his sorrows. 

We have not offered even an approach to an analysis of this poem, but 
will content ourselves with a few extracts that will indicate the scope and 
intent of the main poem. Ernest, filled with the sad experience that had 
come with years of sorrow, says: 


‘* Full of bitterness the years that cling 
To faded glories of Life’s spring 
For all their wealth—whose stores contain 
No garnered harvest of ripe grain 
To nourish with sweet, wholesome food 
The hours of rest and solitude, 
Build, therefore, now no pleasure-house 
Of fragrant flowers and blooming boughs, 
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Laden with promise fair, thine age 

To shelter ; when the heritage 

Of youth is squandered—its perfume 
Wasted on winds that rob its bloom, 
Quenched its warm light, its music stilled, 
Vanished the joys its hours that filled— 
The branches, withered then and dry, 
Shall stand against the wintry sky, 
Whose living roots within the earth 

Hide not the promise of a birth 

Of fairer bloom and richer store 

Of fruit than crowned its bloom before. 
Nor grieve that thus youth’s blossoms fade, 
For this their gracious bloom was made, 
That Beauty’s self with fostering care 
Might guard the germ designed to bear 
The fruit of Truth, who is with her 

In essence one—the minister 

Of Being each ; nor, reached her end, 
That with the elements shall blend, 
Again the form that Beauty leaves 

To grace, transfused, the life Truth gives,” 


These few lines impart a shade of the tenor of the poem, and must 
suffice thereto within the narrow limits of a review. 


SERMONS FOR THE SPRING QUARTER. By thé Very Rev. Charles Meynell, 
D.D. Edited by H. I. D. Ryder, of the Oratory. London: Burns & 
Oates. 1883. (For sale by the Catholic Publication Society Co.) 


This volume contains eighteen sermons, every one of which is, in our 
judgment, a model of the best style of preaching. It would not be quite 
correct to say that they are “well worth reading,” for that would imply 
something of an effort to read them—which unfortunately one sometimes 
has to make with even very good discourses. It does not seem likely that 
any one went to sleep during the delivery. of these sermons, as people 
often do—owing, perhaps, to a lack of previous interest in the subject— 
under some pulpit oratory which must be admitted to be of a high order. 
Their strong point is that they are z#/eresting ; and if interesting to read, 
they must have been doubly interesting to hear. One is drawn on to finish 
when one has once begun, as by a story in which our attention is fixed 
from the start. Special admiration or criticism of one point or another is 
held in suspense until the whole is finished. 

It is really quite unusual to find discourses such as these, which, while 
fully satisfying the taste of the most intelligent and thoughtful, would at 
the same time be as intelligible and instructive to those of duller compre- 
hension, who are to be found in every congregation, and whom the 
preacher must always wish specially to reach. In a word, these are mo- 
del sermons; and it can never be said of them, as of so many volumes 


published nowadays, “ Another wave upon the dead sea of common- 
place.” 


ITALIAN RAMBLES. Studies of Life and Manners in New and Old Italy. 
By James Jackson Jarves, author of Zhe Art Idea, Italian Sighis, etc. 
New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 1883. 


The contrast implied in the title of Mr. Jarves’ little volume and the 
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fact that Mr. Jarves isa Protestant serve to prepare the Catholic reader 
for what he will find—a good many side-digs at Catholicity, or at all events 
at such ancient practices of the simple-minded peasants of Italy as have a 
religious feeling underlying them. Still, even ‘those peculiarly Italian, or 
peculiarly Catholic, things which he has seen through his Protestant and 
Northern spectacles Mr. Jarves describes with a great amount of good 
nature. “United Italy politically,” says Mr. Jarves, “now stands face to 
face in hostility to the holy church,” and one proof of this hositility is 
the inclusion of the clergy in the conscription. Secular priests, as a conse- 
quence, are becoming less numerous than formerly. “The present arch- 
bishop of Pistoia,” our writer goes on to say, “in a few years has lost by 
death ninety of his county priests, and he cannot replace them all from 
the want of qualified candidates.” 

But Mr. Jarves is better as an art critic than as a polemical writer. 
One of his most interesting chapters is that one treating of the ancient 
and modern glass of Murano—the island of Murano being the seat of the 
Venetian glass-works. The chapter, too, entitled “ A Lesson for Merchant- 
Princes” is instructive, as a lesson should be, as well as entertaining. A 
passage is quoted from the note-book of Ruccellai: “I think I have 
gained more honor and given more contentment to my mind by having 
expended my money liberally than in having made it” ; and well the Floren- 
tine merchant might say so, for among the public works of his native city 
which were due to his generous disposal of his wealth was the famous 
fagade of the church of Santa Maria Novella. 


THE SECRET POLICY OF THE LAND Act. Compensation to Landlords the 
Corollary to the Land Act. By T.S. Frank Battersby, Senior Barrister- 
at-Law; Senior Moderator and Gold-Medalist in History, Political 
Economy, and Law, University, Dublin. Dublin: Carson Brothers, 
Grafton Street. 1883. 

This pamphlet is a confirmation of the assertion, frequently made of 
late, that the national feeling is taking hold at last of all classes in Jreland, 
instead of, as formerly, being confined to the so-called peasants and their 
near relatives. Mr. Battersby writes in behalf of the resident landlords of 
Ireland. He admits the necessity of a reform of the land-tenure, but—and 
this, no doubt, will be a burning question before long—he insists that 
though the greater part of the landlords came into possession by fraud to 
the injury of the great body of the Irish people, yet that this fraud was the 
work of England and not of the landlords. His words on this point are: 


“Mr. Parnell . . . bases his claim—the land forthe people—on confiscation, 
the rape of Ireland. He has not, no one yet has, ventured to rely upon 
fraud in the title of the crown. . . . It is demonstrated beyond possibility 


of doubt, on documentary evidence coming from the custody of the crown 
and absolutely unimpeachable [recent publications of MSS. in the English 
State Paper Office], that the inception and methods by which the land of 
Ireland was acquired by the crown of England formed one tissue of fraud 
—fraud upon the original proprietors, fraud on the planted proprietors 
and their descendants ever since—with the result that the title of the 
crown of England to the land of Ireland was void aé znitio.”" Strong lan- 
guage from the landlords’ side! But fraud ought not to have the protec- 
tion of the statute of limitations. The effect of the fraud remains to this 
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day, and to-day England and the English people, not the Irish landlords, 
are enjoying the benefit of the fraud. The writer argues very forcibly that 
as restitution to the people of Ireland in the shape of a reformed land- 
tenure is necessary and right, the restitution ought to be made at the 
expense of the English who committed the fraud in the seizure of Irish 
lands, and not of the Irish landlords who are victims, along with the 
tenants, of this fraud. The land, he admits, should be given to the tenants, 
but the landlords should be reimbursed by England, who sold or gave the 
land to the ancestors of these landlords with an understood warranty to 
the title, a title now found to be fraudulent. An appendix takes up certain 
great confiscations, notably those of the territories of the clans O’Neill and 
O'Donnell, and by means of English State Papers illustrates the infamous 
methods made use of to dispossess the Irish of their land. Mr. Battersby 
supports all his positions with unimpeachable authority, and his pamphlet, 
which is full of interesting facts and statistics of Irish history, having to 
do both with the destruction of Irish manufactures by England and the 
confiscation of Irish land, is worth the attention of all concerned in the 
future of the Green Isle. 


PRAXIS SYNODALIS. Manuale Synodi Diocesane ac Provincialis Cele- 
brandz. Neo-Eboraci, Cincinnati, S. Ludovici, Einsidle: Benziger 
Fratres, Summi Pontificis Typographi. 1883. Imprimatur, Joannes 
Cardinalis McCloskey, Archiep. Neo-Eboracensis. 

This manual is the first of its kind which has been published. There is 
one by Gavanti for diocesan synods. The compiler of the present manual 
has made use of this and followed it so far as it goes. In completing 
Gavanti’s work by adding everything which properly belongs to provincial 
councils, he has followed all the instructions given by Benedict XIV., and 
the precedents set by three celebrated councils of a recent date—viz., those 
of Vienna, Prague, and Cologne. The compiler is a priest of this province, 
and a preface, which contains a summary analysis and a strong recommen- 
dation of the volume, has been prefixed to it, by the Most Rev. Archbishop 
of Petra. All those who have to take part in synods will find this Praxis 
most convenient. 


TOPICS OF THE TIME. Social Problems. Edited by Titus Munson Coan. 


‘Topics OF THE TIME. Studies in Biography. Edited by Titus Munson 


Coan. 


TOPICS OF THE TIME. Studies in Literature. Edited by Titus Munson 
Coan. New York:G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 1883. 


These three little volumes in paper covers, evidently intended for sum- 
mer reading, contain, each according to its special subject, a selection of 
articles chiefly from English reviews. The editor apparently aims in his 
choice of writers to give two sides of the disputed social or political ques- 
tions taken up, though, as there is generally a third and a fourth side, there 
is something left to be said. Among the articles found in the first of the 
series is a rather Malthusian sort of article on “ World-Crowding,” one on 
“Secret Societies in France,” and an article by the English Radical journal- 
ist Labouchére on the “Coming Democracy” of England. The second 
series includes among the rest an article of no value on the late Gambetta, 
and a very interesting study of the life of Dean Swift from Blackwood's 
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Magazine. The third series contains another paper from Blackwood, and 
an instructive and suggestive one too, on “ American Literature in Eng- 
land,” and an article—from the Contemporary Review—on the work of the 
Bollandists, which, though telling scarcely anything that is new to well- 
read Catholics, is yet an exceedingly just and appreciative account of the 


methods pursued in the compilation of that wonderful encyclopadia of the 
saints, the Acta Sanctorum. 


THE Story OF IDA. By Francesca. Edited, with Preface, by John Ruskin, 
D.C.L. 18mo, pp. 84. Boston: Cupples, Upham & Company. 1883, 


A sentimental little story, told by an American lady, an artist, of a young 
Florentine girl who had been made the victim of a fraudulent marriage. 
The story of the young girl’s life and happy death is interesting for that 
artistic simplicity characteristic of Italy. There is no plot, there are no 
striking situations, merely a pretty record of the decline of a life redolent 
of purity and devoutness. The heroine is a Catholic, the writer a Pro- 
testant, yet the artless piety of the Florentine is sympathetically, though, 
it must be confessed, rather sentimentally, met by the Protestant lady. 
Outside of whatever zsthetic suggestions Mr. Ruskin may find in it, the 
little book illustrates, though unintentionally perhaps, some of the evil 
results of the civil marriage as now enforced in Italy. 


AN OUTLINE OF IRISH HISTORY FROM THE EARLIEST TIMES TO THE PRE- 
— Day. By Justin H. McCarthy. Baltimore: John Murphy & Co. 
1603. | 
In the one hundred and thirty-four pages of this book Mr. McCarthy, 

who is ason of the well-known writer and Home-Rule member of the British 

Parliament, draws a very distinct and correct outline of the long tragedy 

that goes by the name of Irish history. The first chapter, dealing with 

“ The Legends,” a presentation of some of the principal myths of Erin, is 

excellent and so is the final chapter, on the Land League. 


DYNAMIC SOCIOLOGY, or applied social science, as based upon statical 
sociology and the less complex sciences. By Lester F. Ward, A.M. In 
two volumes. D. Appleton & Co. 1883. 


A notice of this work will be given next month. 





AN UGLy HEROINE. A Novel of Domestic Life. By Christine Faber. Philadelphia: J. B. 
Lippincott & Co. 1883. 


ANNALS OF ForT MACKINAC. By Dwight H. Kelton, Lieutenant United States Army. Chi- 
cago: Fergus Printing Company. 1882. 

THe WILp Birps oF KILLEEVy. By Rosa Mulholland. London: Burns & Oates. 1883. 
(New York : For sale by the Catholic Publication Society Co.) P 

EpitH. A Tale of the Present Day. By Lady Herbert. London: Richard Bentley & Son. 
1881. (New York : For sale by the Catholic Publication Society Co.) 

Les SociETés SECRETES ET LA Soci£éTE; ou, Philosophie de I’Histoire Contemporaine. Par 
N. Deschamps. Tome Troisiéme. Notes et Documents recueillis par M. Claudio Jannet. 
Avignon : Seguin fréres. 1883. 

Tue IRIsH QUESTION, An address delivered by Wm, Cabell Bruce, of Baltimore, on the 20th 


of June, 1883, before the Norwood Literary Society of Norwood High-School and College, 
Nelson County, Va. Baltimore ; Printed by King Bros, 1883. 








